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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE issue of SHANE for January, 1945, will be a memorial num- 
T= in which special tribute will be paid to three of the chief 

founders and supporters of the magazine. It so happened that 
all three passed into the Great Beyond during the two months of De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944. Among other features there will be 
special articles on Mrs. Linnie Irwin Sweeney, by Dr. Raphael Har- 
wood Miller, editor of the Christian Evangelist; on Edwin R. Errett, 
by Dr. P. H. Welshimer, minister of the First Christian Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio; and on William G. Irwin by the editor of SHANE. There 
will be other material appropriate to the general purpose of the number. 
Orders for special copies of the journal beyond the quota usually 
printed should be in our hands early in January. 


The importance of the psychologic approach to the problem of 
securing and maintaining a just and durable peace is beginning to be 
recognized in all well-informed circles. We count ourselves especially 
fortunate in being able to make a rather exceptional contribution to 
the subject through the publication of Dr. Josey’s monograph in this 
issue. The author holds the chair of psychology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences of Butler University and is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing authorities in his field. He received his M. A. and Ph. D. degrees 
from Columbia University and is the author of a number of volumes 
including “The Social Philosophy of Instinct,” ‘The Psychology of 
Religion,” and “Race and National Solidarity,” and co-author of “Psy- 
chology of Normal People.” Dr. Josey is a Phi Beta Kappa and is also 
a member of a number of other scientific and cultural groups. 

The publishers of SHANE do not assume responsibility for any 
opinions expressed by Dr. Josey or by any other contributors to the 
magazine. The QUARTERLY was founded as a free forum for the frank 
discussion of subjects of vital interest in its own chosen field. Articles 
which we publish are always signed and only their authors are respon- 
sible for their contents. Both Dr. Josey and the editors will welcome 
criticisms or inquiries of any kind from our readers. His work will 
be available in book form, cloth bound, at $1.00 a copy. Orders may 
be sent to this office or to the Butler University Press. 

The review of Dr. Niebuhr’s “An Interpretation of Christian Ethics” 
acquires special significance for some of our friends from the fact 
that the author is scheduled to deliver three lectures in Sweeney Chapel 
early in December 1944. 
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Although a double quantity of the April-July QUARTERLY dealing 
with the life and work of Vachel Lindsay was printed, our supply of 
this number is nearly exhausted. Copies have been sent to every part 
of the world including nearly all of the leading colleges and universities, 
We hope to publish at least a few of the fine things which have been 
said about this literary study at some time in the future. 

The editor of SHANE became Dean Emeritus of the School of 
Religion in May 1944. He retains his position as head of the depart- 
ment of Christian Doctrine in the institution. We are glad to welcome 
the new Dean, Dr. O. L. Shelton, to our pages in this issue. Dean Shel- 
ton came to Butler from the Independence Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, where he had been minister for several years. 
He holds his baccalaureate degree from Texas Christian University and 
his doctorate in divinity from Phillips University. He has also taken 
graduate work in the University of Chicago and other schools. We 
hope to be able to publish many articles from Dean Shelton’s pen in the 
days that lie ahead. 

Charles Hunter Hamlin is professor of history at Atlantic Chris- 
tian College. He holds his M. A. degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia and his Ph. D. from George Peabody College for Teachers. He 
is the author of “The War Myth in U. S. History,” “Educators Present 
Arms” and other works. 
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A WORD OF GREETING 


T IS A privilege to become associated with the group who are ex- 
pressing themselves through the SHANE QUARTERLY, and with the 
seminary of which it is a voice. 

Certainly this is a critical hour in which to train leadership for 
the church, and the responsibility of the task assumes larger proportions 
as we view that responsibility. A seminary, therefore, girds itself for 
the task of preparing leaders for what, we earnestly pray, will be a better 
world. They will be voices crying in a wilderness of disillusionment, of 
false philosophies, and of battered and broken hopes. The School of 
Religion joins in that wide fellowship of schools and seminaries which 
is doing a like task. 

The SHANE QUARTERLY attempts to interpret the trends and ideals 
of the theological world, and, thus, contribute something to the progress 
of thought. It will hope, therefore, to make some real contribution in 
the days that are ahead in finding a constructive program upon which 
to build a spiritual neighborhood. We seek fellowship with men of 
good will who, likewise, give themselves to the attainment of spiritual 
goals. 

Dr. Kershner will continue as editor of SHANE QUARTERLY, and 
I will have little to say in its pages, but I will have much interest in the 
Quarterly as it attempts to interpret the vital problems of thought and 
life as viewed from the minds of a seminary faculty. 


O. L. SHELTON, Dean 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BATTLEFRONT OF DEMOCRACY 
By 
CHARLES C. Josey, Pu. D. 
Copyright, 1944, by Cuartes C. Josey 


THE BATTLEFRONTS OF DEMOCRACY 


greed and injustice in our civilization against the growing spirit 

of peace and human brotherhood. Cynics and those who pride 
themselves on being disillusioned, and perhaps others, will no doubt 
call this expression of hope and mild expectancy wishful thinking. It 
may be partly that, but it is more. It is based at least in part upon the 
reasoned conviction that our civilization is too mature for another vio- 
lent effort to turn it aside from those things that make it what it is. 

Modern civilization came to birth as a result of the slow develop- 
ment of the spirit of inquiry and freedom and the accumulation of 
knowledge and wealth during the middle ages. These developments 
made possible the conversion of man’s age-old aspirations for a world 
of justice, liberty and abundance into actuality. In previous ages men 
talked about and prayed for these things, but very little progress in 
attaining them was made. Indeed, it is doubtful if the masses in the 
Roman empire at the time of Christ or the masses in Europe 1500 
years later were better fed, clothed and housed, and treated more con- 
siderately and justly than the masses of Egyptians 1500 years before 
the birth of Christ. 

But about 300 years ago conditions began to change. Men began 
to grow restive under the authoritarian regimes of church and state 
and to demand for themselves greater freedom in philosophy, religion, 
politics and economic activities. The spirit of freedom and of progress 
are deeply rooted in human nature, and it grew mightily under the stim- 
ulation of the rediscovery of the Greek spirit of liberalism and contacts 
with the Near East. It was further stimulated by the discovery and 
exploitation of new continents, by scientific discoveries and inventions 
and by the new emphasis of Christianity upon the rights and dignity 
of the individual. These developments occurred slowly at first, but 
they gathered momentum. By the time of the American and French 
Revolutions they had gained a high velocity, and from that time to the 
present men, especially Europeans, have made rapid and steady progress 
toward a world of justice, brotherhood and abundance. It is probably 
safe to say that the status and well-being of the masses have improved 


Tex WAR now raging may well be the last stand of organized 
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more since the American Revolution than in the preceding 3,000 years. 

During this short period the principles of democracy, self-rule, 
universal suffrage, equality of opportunity, have become the accepted 
principles of the leading nations of the world. The standard of living 
as measured by amount and quality of food, the comfort and beauty of 
dress, the convenience and sanitary conditions of homes, and oppor- 
tunities to travel and to attend school, is immeasurably higher today 
than two centuries ago. With these advances have come more humane 
attitudes. We are more friendly and tolerant; we have a greater re- 
spect for the rights of each other; we are more disturbed by injustice; 
we are more scornful of the claims of some men to rule by divine right 
whether they be churchmen, kings or industrial magnates. The in- 
spiring slogan the French raised during their revolution, “Liberty, 
equality, fraternity,’ has become the dominant attitude in the social 
and political thinking of the advanced peoples of the world. 

This flowering of human aspirations in our civilization has not 
come without storm and stress, nor has it been unopposed. This is 
not surprising. What would happen if a group of young women were 
shipwrecked on an island already occupied by a group of shipwrecked 
young men? Evenutally stable family life would no doubt be estab- 
lished, but hardly without considerable friction and a number of broken 
noses. So it has been with our civilization. The discovery of new con- 
tinents and opportunities for trade stirred the nations of Europe to grab 
as much and as quickly as they could. This of course resulted in wars 
between them. Likewise the invention of machines that increase the 
productivity of labor and the wealth of the world has created problems 
regarding the ownership and the distribution of the new wealth and 
precipitated the class struggle. 

Nor have changes in attitudes and the rise in the standard of living 
for the masses been unopposed. In the field of religion, the develop- 
ment of the spirit of freedom and self-reliance was not iunopposed by 
those who regarded themselves as the custodians of man’s spiritual 
welfare. Before man could gain religious freedom he had to overcome 
stern and frequently bloody opposition. Likewise many of the edt- 
cated and the politically privileged have opposed increasing the educa- 
tional opportunities of the poor and the extension of the suffrage to 
all citizens. Even today this opposition has not ended. One of the 
most glaring examples of it is the recent civil war in Spain. 

For centuries the people of Spain, have lived in ignorance and 
poverty while a small group of Spaniards have lived in luxury and en- 
joyed a life of romance and leisure that is popularly associated with 
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Spain. From time to time humanitarian minded Spaniards have at- 
tempted to correct these injustices, and to make Spain culturally a part 
of modern civilization rather than a survival of medievalism. But 
not until 1930 did the efforts of these men begin to bear important 
fruit. At that time the liberal and humanitarian elements in Spain 
gained control of the government. They at once undertook to educate 
the Spanish people and to make it possible for them to gain a larger 
share of the wealth of Spain. This brought about a violent reaction 
by the nobility, the landed gentry, the wealthy industrialists, army offi- 
cers and the high prelates of the Catholic Church. With the help of 
the fascist rulers of Italy and Germany they were able to overthrow 
the democratic government of Spain and to establish a cruel and vindic- 
tive autocracy reminiscent of Charles V and the inquisitors. 

In nations not on the backwash of modern civilization, there also 
remains opposition to the democratic spirit of equality and brotherhood. 
[ven our own nation is not immune. But it is doubtful if these forces 
will ever again become sufficiently powerful to plunge the world into 
war. Our civilization is too mature and the ideals of justice and brother- 
hood too securely rooted for this to be likely. Science and technology 
have come of age, and we are pretty well agreed that these great boons 
shall be used for the common good. We are not agreed as to how this 
can best be done, but we are agreed that we cannot discover the way by 
war or by cracking heads. The areas of the world that have caused 
wars of imperialism now have a clearly defined status, and the principle 
of mandates and collective administration makes it unlikely that power- 
ful nations will engage in war to change their status. There are small 
countries whose future is uncertain, but it is not likely that the world is 
going to become terribly excited by changes in boundary lines, or even 
by the inclusion of some small states in a larger one. It is widely felt 
that as far as the masses of people are concerned their freedom and 
welfare may be better served through union with a large power than 
by maintaining a precarious national independence under the rule of 
| local men. In union there may be prosperity as well as strength and 
peace, 

? The spirit of tolerance has reached maturity. We do not believe 
| that we have all the answers, nor do we believe that anyone else has. 
As a result we are willing to discuss our problems in the hope of reach- 
ing a solution agreeable to all parties concerned. We have reached the 
point of being willing to “live and let live.’ We do not have the 
| overwhelming desire to dominate others that is characteristic of more 
| authoritarian ages. These are important causes of war. As we out- 
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grow these attitudes, the prospects of peace become brighter for nations 
as well as for individuals. 

These bright prospects for the continued progress of man in ac- 
cordance with the ideals of our civilization would not be ours had our 
enemies won this war. Hitler boasted in the days of his power that 
he would change the course of history for a thousand years, and per- 
haps he would, had he won the war. In that event the dominant 
pattern of our civilization and its guiding principles would have been 
radically changed. For the Christian-democratic ideals of peace, 
brotherhood, justice and freedom would have been substituted the ideals 
of struggle and survival of the fit, racial arrogance and pride, the bar- 
baric ideal that might makes right and a new authoritarianism based 
on force and propaganda. Fortunately this threat to our civilization 
has been met, and those who derided it as weak and effete have now 
learned that it has a strength that cannot be crushed by brutal might. 
It is now quite possible that the Germans themselves, having tried with- 
out restraint their policy of ruthlessness and having failed, will now 
have a greater respect for those who seek peace and justice and ex- 
perience a moral and spiritual rebirth. Certainly if they had won, they 
would have regarded their victory as confirmation of their doctrine of 
might and policy of ruthlessness. As a consequence they would have 
been spiritually damned, perhaps for a thousand years, and the rest of 
mankind would have been made to suffer the brutality of a power 
crazed nation. 

But the fact that our civilization has reached maturity and has 
successfully met on the field of battle embittered nations bent upon its 
destruction does not mean that our difficulties are over. Life 1s a 
process of continuous adjustment. As soon as one difficulty is passed 
we encounter another. The hectic days of adolescent courtship are fol- 
lowed by the equally difficult task of successful marriage and home- 
making. In 1942 our fighting men had the desperate task of defend- 
ing civilization against a horde of barbarians which had arisen in our 
midst and which hated our civilization with the intensity of a paranoiac 
for his misunderstood benefactor. In 1944 the pressing problems of 
our civilization are rapidly passing from the generals to the statesmen 
of the world whose task is to see that mankind derives the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the military victory that has been won at such tre- 
mendous cost of life, happiness and wealth. 

To gain the fruits of victory the statesmen of the world must de- 
vise ways and means of making cooperation between the nations of the 
world easy. They must solve the problems of empire and imperialism 
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ina way that will make mutually profitable the relations between highly 
industrialized nations and those that are economically backward. They 
must devise ways and means of reducing race friction and the hostility 
between the rich and the poor. They must devise some way of using 
the natural resources of the world, the labor of the masses, the mana- 
gerial ability of business leaders, the technologic knowledge of en- 
gineers, and the accumulated capital of the world to provide all who 
are willing to work with economic security and the opportunity of self- 
improvement. They must devise some way of making an abundance of 
economic goods a source of security and of a higher standard of living 
rather than a threat of unemployment and suffering. They must de- 
vise some way of preventing pressure groups from prostituting the 
high privilege and duties of citizenship for personal and class advantage. 


A person does not need to be especially intelligent to realize that 
it will not be easy to accomplish these things. Nations which enjoy 
a high standard of living by exploiting backward ones are not likely 
to be eager to give up their advantage. Nations long accustomed to 
the “right” to declare war when they deem fit are not likely to agree 
to limit this “sovereign” right. Races which have bolstered their 
feelings of worth and importance by looking down upon others are 
not likely to change their attitudes over night. Classes that have en- 
joyed special privilege, leisure and deference are not likely to look with 
unmixed pleasure upon efforts to raise all people to a higher cultural 
and economic level. The struggle between the ideals of justice and 
brotherhood and the desire for special privilege in the fields of govern- 
ment, economics and social relations constitute the second battlefront 
of democracy, and may be called the social-economic-political battle- 
front. 

To gain the fruits of victory on this battlefront wise leadership is 
obviously essential. But it is not enough. Leaders cannot do every- 
thing. They cannot force democracy on a people. They cannot make 
us love justice. They cannot banish by decree race prejudice and the 
desire for special privilege. They cannot force a people to put national 
interest above local and personal interests. They cannot set up the 
means of attaining these goals unless they have a large measure of 
popular support, at least not in democracies. To gain the fruits of vic- 
tory there must be, in addition to wise leadership, popular support of 
measures essential to attaining a world of peace, love, justice and 
abundance. 

To formulate the steps necessary for the progress of man is the 
task of experts. To evaluate suggested proposals is the duty and 
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privilege of the rank and file of citizens. To do this intelligently care- 
ful study and participation in the discussion of public affairs are neces- 
sary. But study and discussion will not in themselves insure the success 
of democracy. Unless in addition we uproot from our hearts hate, 
race prejudice, class antagonisms, selfish nationalism, and greed for 
power and special privilege, the future of democracy will remain un- 
certain. To make its future secure we must put justice above greed, 
love of man above love of power and loyalty to mankind above loyalty 
to race, class or nation. 

Though we may recognize the truth of these statements, it is 
not easy for us to make the great democratic values dominant in our 
lives. We appreciate intellectually the common humanity of man, yet 
we like to divide men into the aristocrats and the masses, the blue bloods 
and the hillbillies, the leaders and the followers. We declare our al- 
legiance to democratic ideals and aspire to a society in which every per- 
son shall have a fair opportunity to develop the best that is within him, 
yet we are none too anxious for our servants to improve themselves 
economically and socially to the extent that they cease being servants. 
We wish to engage in significant work and to help our fellows, yet 
we seek ease and luxury, if not for ourselves at least for our children. 
We would like to be builders of men, yet we frequently use our power 
over others to stunt their development. We long for a society of love 
and brotherhood, yet we seek special privilege and harbor race and 
class prejudices. 

How can we change these attitudes and achieve a higher degree 
of unity? Exhortation and a sense of duty are not sufficient, however 
helpful they may be. This is not an authoritarian age. We insist upon 
understanding and clear analysis. If therefore we are to make domi- 
nant in our hearts the great democratic values, we must know and feel 
that they are better than fascist values. We must know and feel that 
justice is better than injustice, even if we are the ones who gain wealth 
and honor from injustice. We must know and feel that exploitation is 
an evil, whether we are the exploiters or the exploited. We must know 
and feel that treating our fellow men as brothers is better than being 
scornful and hostile, better for the strong as well as for the weak. We 
must know that the active pursuit of worthwhile goals is better than the 
pursuit of ease, comfort and luxury, or idle contemplation. 

The struggle within the individual between the democratic values 
of justice and love of man and the fascist values of power and special 
privilege constitutes the third or psychological battlefront of democracy. 
Victory on this front must be gained by each person for himself. This 
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is not true of the other fronts. What you or I or any one of the rank 
and file of citizens do will have little if any effect on the course of the 
war or on the direction civilization takes following the war. In other 
words victory on the military and the social-economic-political fronts 
may be won for us without our active participation. But on the psy- 
chological front each person must win for himself. As each person 
must learn to write for himself so each person must develop for him- 
self love of justice and loyalty to human welfare. As it should be, 
each person who wins on this front enriches and elevates his life re- 
gardless of how many of his fellows continue to harbor in their hearts 
prejudice, hate and greed. To help the individual win on this front is 
the purpose of this study. 


Of the three battlefronts of democracy, the military, the social- 
economic-political, and psychological, it is hard to say which is more 
important for the individual. To lose on the military front would sub- 
ject all of us to the tyranny of a brutal dictatorship, and deprive us 
of the opportunity of working to improve society. To lose on the 
social-economic-political front would mean that we shall continue to 
be divided into hostile nations, races and classes, and that instead of hav- 
ing peace, good will, and an inspiring sense of human brotherhood, we 
shall have latent hostility, class struggle and preparation for war. To 
lose on the psychological front would make victory on the other two 
insecure. Unless we accept democracy as a way of life essential to the 
highest good of all men, the rich as well as the poor, the educated as 
well as the ignorant, the strong as well as the weak, there will always 
be struggle for power and special privilege. 

Victory on the psychological front is essential to a healthy social 
order. It is essential to the elimination of the threat of war, class 
antagonisms, and the bitterness that springs from injustice. Victory 
on the psychological front is essential to the highest good and happiness 
of the individual. Only when a person integrates his life around an 
inspiring ideal can he find the zest and the inner peace and unity man 
is capable of. Fortunately democratic ideals permeate our civilization 
sufficiently to warrant the hope that it shall move forward to a more 
ideal social order and the individual to a higher plane of living. 


FASCISM AND DEMOCRACY 


In the hearts of most of us conflicts occur between the desire to 
act justly and the desire for special privilege; between the desire for 
companionship and the desire to dominate; between love and apprcia- 
tion of our fellows and jealousy and resentment. Out of these opposing 
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desires and attitudes have developed the two ideologies now struggling 
for mastery, the Christian-democratic philosophy of love and brother- 
hood and the fascist philosophy of struggle and force. Rooted as they 
are in human nature these ways of life have been in conflict from the 
beginning of society, and as I shall suggest later may even antedate 
man’s appearance on earth. 

Democracy is a way of life that grows out of man’s rational and 
moral nature and his love and respect for his fellows. Its fundamental 
principle was stated by Jesus when he urged his followers to love their 
neighbors as themselves. Its ideals are eloquently proclaimed in our 
Declaration of Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ A few years after the writing of our Declar- 
ation of Independence, these ideals became the inspiring slogan of the 
French in their battle against tyranny, “Liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

In the field of government, the ideals of democracy have nowhere 
been better expressed than by Lincoln in his immortal words, ‘‘Govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people.’ In social relations, democracy abhors 
caste and snobbery, and aspires to a fluid social order in which social 
status depends on a person’s worth, not upon his birth, wealth or race. 
In the field of economics, it is opposed to the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few, and it seeks to keep the door of opportunity 
opened to all men, so that every person shall have a fair chance of gain- 
ing and enjoying wealth. In the field of religion, it insists that every 
person shall have the right to seek and worship God as he thinks best. 

When our ancestors proclaimed these ideals and undertook to 
establish a society in harmony with them, our cousins across the sea 
called the project utopian, and expected it to fail. Members of the 
ruling class in 1776 thought it absurd that there could be law and order 
without a ruling class. How can there be rule without a master? But 
the effort to establish a government of free men did not fail. Our 
ancestors saw clearly that human nature being what it is, one group of 
men cannot be entrusted to rule another, and that when power is handed 
down from generation to generation within a ruling class, the ruling 
class will in time come to regard itself as superior, and will regard its 
comforts and pleasures more highly than the health, education and even 
the lives of the masses. To confirm them in these beliefs they had only 
to look to contemporary France where the Bourbons and the nobility 
had developed a contemptuous attitude toward those who had beet 
compelled by the extravagance and misrule of the nobility to wear rags, 
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eat moldy bread and live in hovels. Only those who wore silks, bathed 
every day, ate cake and lived in mansions counted with them. To justi- 
fy their misrule they prated about the divine right to rule, and prosti- 
tuted the church to sell this sacrilege to those whom they had kept in 
ignorance and superstition. Because they expected the poor and the 
exploited some day to rise against them, they feared them. Because 
they could not enjoy without a feeling of gui!t luxurious living while 
the unemployed starved and their servants and tenants went cold and 
hungry, they began to hate “the shiftless, good-for-nothing people,” and 
to prevent any pangs of conscience they undertook to lose themselves in 
frivolity and in the mad pursuit of pleasure. 

Our forefathers hoped to avoid the corruption that infests ruling 
classes and the suffering and the needless deprivation of the ruled 
when they established our government. They clearly saw that the best, 
if not the only guarantee that government will be sensitive to the will 
and needs of the people is that the government should be by the people. 
Then it is likely to be, as it should, for the people. 

3ut they had something more in mind when they established a 
government of, for, and by the people. Governments, they declared, 
are created to promote the welfare of the people. Among the most 
important goods of man is his rational and moral nature. One way 
of promoting that is for government to encouarge its citizens to exercise 
their rational and moral nature in one of the most important of all 
spheres, namely matters that affect the common and collective interest. 
In keeping with their respect for man as a rational being, they made 
the consideration of public affairs a right and a duty of all citizens. 
Thus democratic governments unlike governments by a caste are in- 
sured against becoming indifferent to the welfare of their citizens, and 
at the same time they seek to promote the rational and moral develop- 
ment of their citizens by encouraging them to participate actively in de- 
termining the policies of government. 

To the objection that government by the people is not efficient, 
a reasonable reply is, under whose rule is government more efficient ? 
What about the rule of France by the Bourbons with the aid of the 
church and the nobility? What about the Bourbons of Spain, the 
Hapsburgs of Austria, the Hohenzollerns of Germany, the Romanovs 
of Russia, the Osmans of Turkey, the Manchus of China, or the 
Heavenly Kings of Japan? Which of these was or is more efficient in 
promoting the welfare of their respective subjects? Governments may 
be efficient in extracting revenue from their people and in building up 
great fighting forces, and still not be efficient in making for the hap- 
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piness and prosperity of their subjects. Therefore, when the question 
of efficiency is raised, we should ask, efficiency for what? Are they 
efficient in developing free, rational, moral beings, who have an op- 
portunity to earn and enjoy a high standard of living? If instead of 
being efficient for these purposes, governments are efficient in ex- 
ploiting the people and in maintaining order to enrich the rulers, 
efficiency would have little to commend it. Measured in terms of the 
legitimate ends of government, the efficiency of democratic govern- 
ment will stand comparison with that of any government the world 
has known. 


The foregoing makes clear why democracies insist on freedom of 
thought and of speech. These are essential to man’s rational and moral 
development. Furthermore if government is te be in the hands of the 
people, they must have free access to relevant information and be free 
to exchange ideas. In no other way can a rational well-informed pub- 
lic opinion be formed. In a democracy it is not only a right granted 
all men that they study social and political problems and _ con- 
tribute as best they can to the common fund of insight and good will: 
it is their duty to do so. 


Freedom of speech serves yet another good. It is a tonic to self- 
respect and a source of law and order. If we feel that we have a griev- 
ance and are not even permitted to speak of it, we feel doubly aggrieved. 
Under such circumstances we may feel embittered and may seek revenge 
by attacking as best we can the repressive social order. But if we are 
permitted to tell others freely about our grievance, we may discover, 
through the telling, that we have been making a mountain of a mole- 
hill. Or the person to whom we tell our grievance may help us to get 
a better perspective. In any event we have been treated as free rational 
beings who have the right to express their views to others. This in 
itself is a source of satisfaction and self-respect and relieves bitterness. 


Furthermore when there is a free exchange of views we soon dis- 
cover that though all men are rational and should be listened to, none 
are infallible. Democracy therefore encourages a cooperative and toler- 
ant attitude among its followers. Since my neighbor is rational, his 
conclusions and views may be as sound as mine, and it behooves me to 
listen. Democracy bases its faith in human progress largely on this 
attitude—the cooperation of rational though fallible men in an effort 
to discover what is wise and to pursue the course indicated in a spirit 
of tolerance and helpfulness. Not expecting to be led by infallible 
men, it encourages a conscientious effort to discover the just and right 
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course, and these it embodies in laws as binding on its leaders as on the 
rank and file of citizens. 


One of the most misunderstood ideals of democracy is its insistence 
upon equality. Many ridicule this as a denial of individual differences. 
This is absurd. The French when they threw off the yoke of a corrupt 
and oppressive nobility were not concerned with the question, are all 
men of equal ability? They were concerned to get rid of an unjust 
order that gave a few men limitless opportunities to live in the manner 
and style they preferred while condemning the masses to eking out a 
miserable existence degraded by ignorance and poverty and exploited 
by a ruling aristocracy. That some men are quick to learn and some 
slow, that some are ambitious and alert and some indifferent and 
sluggish, that some are strong and vigorous and some weak and sickly, 
is apparent to all, and no one in his senses would deny such differences. 


Champions of democracy in insisting upon the equality of man 
do not mean to deny the fact of individual differences. They are more 
concerned with the fact that man is to be a free, rational, moral being, 
and as such is endowed with certain inalienable rights. In comparison 
with this great bond of similarity the respects in which men may differ 
become relatively insignificant. As Robert Burns has put it: | 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Far from denying the fact of individual differences, proponents 
of democracy are interested in the causes of individual differences and 
their social significance. No one has expressed this more clearly and 
with more feeling than Edwin Markham in his poem “The Man with 
the Hoe”: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, the brother to the ox . 
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Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over the sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep?. . . 


O Masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light: 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? . 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall appeal to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


Men are different because they are treated differently by their 
fellows, as Markham so strongly insists. They differ also because 
they inherit different traits. But what is the significance of such dif- 
ferences for social action? If nature has been generous to a person 
and given him a strong, robust, graceful body, an eloquent resonant 
voice, and a keen mind, does that entitle him to a more generous treat- 
ment by society than accorded to those to whom nature has been nig- 
gardly—to those who are weak and frail and slow to learn? Why 
should society lighten the burdens of those who are by nature strong 
and increase the burdens of those who are by nature weak? And if 
a person has the misfortune of being born in a family of poverty and 
as a result is weak and anemic, lacking in energy and ambition, and 
apathetic because of disease, lack of food, excessive labor, and constant 
failure and disappointment, is it just for society to continue to push 
him around and to make his life increasingly drab and hard? 

The ethical and rational answers are clear, and they are the answers 
democracy insists upon when it urges the equality of man. There 1s 
to be no discrimination. very person is to be given the greatest 
possible opportunities to make the most of his life. The person who 
refuses to accord to others equality of opportunity not only injures 
those to whom equality is denied. He injures himself by doing violence 
to his rational nature, and by refusing to be a good sport he lowers his 
self-esteem and creates a defensive and hostile attitude toward those 
not given equal opportunity. 
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But this is not all. Those who refuse equal opportunities to all in- 
jure society. There is never too much intelligence and leadership. Any 
principle other than the democratic insistence upon equality needlessly 
reduces the amount. Only when men are treated as equals, and every- 
one given an opportunity to make the most of his life, does society fully 
conserve and utilize its most important resource, namely its men and 
women, its boys and girls. For a society to provide educational and 
economic opportunities to only a part of its citizens is to deprive itself 
of many potential leaders and benefactors. 

Fascist societies do not recognize this principle. There, those in 
authority seek to stratify society. In our own country efforts to limit 
the power of the government to tax incomes should be carefully watched 
with this principle in mind. A society does not need a landed gentry or 
a nobility to lose its fluidity. It can lose that with the concentration of 
wealth in a few families which pass down power from generation to 
generation regardless of ability. Power in the hands of those who 
are unable to use it is dangerous to the holders and well as detrimental 
to the state, as the nobility of France learned in 1790. 

As long as a society can maintain equality it is in a healthy con- 
dition and contains within itself the condition of orderly progress. It 
is with a nation as it is with a corporation. Some industrial concerns 
follow the policy of a few executives doing all the thinking; the rest 
of the employees carry out orders. Other concerns have introduced 
multiple management and have encouraged all their employees to make 
suggestions as to how the efficiency of the plant can be increased. It 
has been found that the latter course not only causes the employees to 
take more interest in the corporation and to derive a greater satisfaction 
from working for it, but produces a flow of ideas that adds greatly to 
the efficiency of the plant. 

One of the reasons given for the fall of Tojo as premier of Japan 
is that aircraft design in Japan fell far behind that in our own country. 
But no change in ministry can seriously affect the advantage we have 
in this respect. The thousands of engineers the universities of this 
country have turned out, the hundreds of thousands of skilled me- 
chanics and toolmakers, give to us our advantage. In time of war we 
learn, if not in times of peace, that it pays to give to our youth the 
Opportunity to go on learning as long as they will make use of it. 

Because democracy insists upon equality, democratic countries are 
fluid and can therefore safely count on strong dynamic leadership. 
Leadership may be exerted by virtue of position or social status, which 
may be inherited, or it may be achieved by virtue of the abilities of a 
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person. In caste societies leadership becomes increasingly a matter of 
birth without relation to ability. Hence it may become weak and in- 
competent, and society suffers. Had those who inherited positions of 
leadership in France prior to the French Revolution been more com- 
petent, the French might have been spared that violent upheaval. The 
rigid caste system of France led to its undoing and brought France to 
the brink of disaster. In our country where it is possible for a person 
to attain a position of leadership regardless of birth, we are insured 
social stability, for the strongest and most capable leaders are the ones 
who tend to get to the top. Strong leadership, backed as it is by public 
opinion, is able to maintain law and order. When one leader loses his 
prestige and popular support, another who enjoys public confidence 
takes hold, and assumes the responsibility of maintaining a stable so- 
ciety. This is why the two great democracies of the world, the United 
States and Great Britain, are relatively immune to the danger of violent 
upheavals. 

Democratic ideals not only insure the political stability of our 
country and its economic progress; they also make for such traits as 
friendliness, mutual helpfulness and respect. Experiments designed to 
test the effect of social organization have shown that boys organized 
in a democratic fashion and treated as rational persons are far more 
friendly toward each other than they are when organized under a dicta- 
tor who gives orders without adequate explanations. Observation of 
children organized in clubs for therapeutic purposes has revealed that 
even aggressive and difficult children become less aggressive and more 
sensitive to rational leadership when they are accepted in the group with 
their faults as well as their virtues. The character and social behavior 
of our people also indicate that a democratic atmosphere generates a 
friendly and cooperative spirit. Newcomers to our country have been 
known to comment regarding the friendliness of the American people 
and our willingness to help one another. All of these observations sug- 
gest that the absence of unnecessary restrictions and the acceptance of 
one another as rational and respected persons lead to a marked de- 
crease in the power drive and hostility, and to a marked increase in 
friendly cooperation and mutual respect. 

The strength of democracy, however, does not lie wholly in its 
rational, ethical and practical appeal. It is derived ultimately from be- 
ing rooted in certain universal human experiences and deep in man’s 
instinctual nature and needs. Indeed it is for this reason that democratic 
ideals are rational and moral. The great democratic ideals, love of 
justice, respect for others and brotherhood, meet human needs, and 
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however much they may have been reinforced by the ethical teachings of 
great men, they did not originate there. Behavior in accord with them 
springs spontaneously from certain universal human experiences, chief 
of which is the family relation. Out of the parent-child relation emerges 
love, tenderness and solicitude on the part of the parent for the child. 
Out of that relation is born the satisfaction and joy of having a con- 
structive part to play in the development of another. The parent suf- 
fers and enjoys with the child. He shares the child’s successes and 
suffers when the child suffers. And the child in turn identifies him- 
self with the parent, sharing his sorrows and joys. 

No one need tell the parent or the child to feel this way. The 
child would not understand if he were told. He feels this way because 
he is an integral part of the family group, and is too immature to feel 
otherwise. It takes time for a person to develop the feeling of being 
an independent rational person. Until this development occurs the 
child makes no distinction involving self and not-self. He is a part 
of a larger whole and he lives and act and feels as such. The parent 
on his part loves and provides for the child as a matter of course. Even 
in cultures which practice infanticide, if the infant is permitted to live 
a few days, he gains a secure place in the hearts of his parents and is 
tenderly provided for. 

Man in this respect is not different from other forms of animal 
life. Animals as low as the catfish fight to the death to protect their 
young. Birds show a tender solicitude for their young, and animals 
much closer to man, such as bears and apes manifest the same loving 
care for their young. The love of the parent for the young and the re- 
sponsiveness of the young to the parent are not learned. Nor are they 
the results of social pressure. The adult who has no children of his own 
may lavish love on other children or upon a dog. Love and tenderness 
emerge in human relations in much the same way that an electric spark 
emerges when charged wires are brought together. 

As the child grows older he discovers the satisfaction of cooperat- 
ing with and helping others. One of the greatest joys of the four-year- 
old is to help its mother wipe the dishes and set the table. And unless 
the child is extremely unfortunate it experiences occasions when love 
and harmony pervade the household, and no harsh words or strife mar 
the peace and happiness of the family group. It may be preparation 
for Christmas. It may be cooperation in planting a garden. It may 
be a common sorrow that draws the family closer together. 

And outside the family the child learns the satisfaction of co- 
Operation and friendly companionship. He learns through playing, 
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working, singing, dancing and worshiping with others the satisfaction 
of social living, and to dislike those things and attitudes which make 
friendly relations and companionship difficult. And when the child 
has become a man he discovers that the girl he has long known has 
become a beautiful woman, and he loves her and he finds that to make 
her happy is his happiness. To share with her his experiences makes 
everything doubly significant. As the young man and woman together 
plan for their future, their lives take on new meaning and a glow of 
happiness hitherto unknown. 

Love, sympathy, cooperation and the desire to help are not cul- 
tural products. They emerge from human associations today for the 
same reason that they emerged thousands of years ago. They are 
emergents of certain face to face social relations, just as pain, anger and 
fear are emergents of other situations. The face to face situations that 
give rise to love, friendly companionship and the desire to help reveal 
to us the happiness, satisfaction and well-being that come from acting 
in accordance with the ideals of democracy. Having discovered these 
values at firsthand in our immediate social groups, we wish to extend 
them by developing a social order that will remove all barriers between 
us and others, and enable us to live in peace, justice and brotherhood 
with all men. Having discovered in the same way that hate, injustice 
and tyranny mar social life and cause unhappiness, we seek to abolish 
them and to substitute for them love, mutua! helpfulness and respect. 


This account of the fundamental experiences out of which demo- 
cratic ideals spring leaves much unknown. Why do we prefer peace 
and cooperation to quarreling and antagonism? Why do we prefer love 
and justice to hate and injustice? The answers to these and similar 
questions lead to speculations regarding human motivation and the 
source of pleasure. It would seem evident that the reason an experience 
is pleasurable is that it is in harmony with the needs or desires of the 
person experiencing the pleasure. We find pleasure in eating because 
we need food. We find pleasure in companions because we need com- 
panionship. In general the satisfaction of needs and purposes results 
in pleasure, the thwarting of them in unpleasure. We find pleasure in 
social living because we are social beings. We find pleasure in relieving 
suffering because we are compassionate. We find satisfaction in lov- 
ing because to love is a need of man. We find satisfaction in construc- 
tive activities because as creatures endowed with imagination and self- 
consciousness we need to feel that what we are doing is of worth. We 
find satisfaction in justice because we need inner peace and harmony. 
If we had been endowed with different natures, experiences which are 
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now pleasurable might be disagreeable and experiences which are now 
unpleasant might be pleasurable. 


That these needs are deeply rooted in man is made evident by the 
fact that they are manifested in all cultures, no matter how primitive. 
In the present war we have been impressed by the kindness of the primi- 
tive tribes in the South Pacific and the consideration they have shown 
our air crews when forced to land in their midst. Uncivilized, untu- 
tored, unembittered man seems kindly disposed toward others. He be- 
comes otherwise only when he is afraid or has been treated unjustly. 
Nor are kindly and friendly impulses limited to man. Many animals 
practice mutual aid and seem distressed at the misfortune or suffering 
of their fellows. Apes apparently find great satisfaction in grooming 
each other and in playing together. And when one of their group suf- 
fers, all show a lively concern. Dogs find satisfaction in playing and 
hunting together, and when one dog becomes angry at an outsider, 
whether dog or human, the other dogs are likely to become angry also. 


Far removed from dogs and apes, ants, too, seem to be so mo- 
tivated by an urge to promote the welfare of the group that they are 
heedless of their own safety. Some enthusiastic admirers of the social 
behavior of ants have set them up as examples for us to imitate. Social 
behavior of a high order may also be observed among birds, such as the 
posting of sentinels who give warning cries when danger threatens, and 
cooperative defense. In Africa a species of small birds build their 
nests so as to make a large apartment house in which many families live. 
The primary purpose of this seems common protection, for each family 
looks after its own interests except when a common danger threatens. _ 
Then the birds as one attack the intruder, making up in fury what they 
lack in size. 


In the antarctic regions, the penguins, birds which are unable to 
fly because of their small wings, manifest a high order of social be- 
havior and apparently derive considerable satisfaction from so doing. 
The penguins live in enormous flocks. Occasionally two of them may 
fight. When this happens instead of encouraging them to fight to a 
bloody end, the others attempt to separate the fighters by moving in 
between them in a calm deliberate manner, as if they knew that peace- 
makers are blessed. They also cooperate in incubating the eggs, and 
when the eggs are hatched, the young are divided into groups of ap- 
proximately fifteen each, and placed under the protection of two adults. 
Those who are not in charge of the young go fishing. When a penguin 
catches a fish, he takes it to the group where his young is and gives 
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it to that group, making no distinction between his offspring and the 
other members of the group. 

Interesting accounts of dogs, horses, elephants, rats and other 
animals risking their lives for others might be cited, but enough has 
been said to show that the desire to cooperate and to help others is too 
widely distributed in animal life to regard this characteristic of human 
behavior as caused by social pressure or the moral teachings of society. 
Why we and many other species are so made that we find satisfaction 
in loving and helping one another, we can only speculate... We may say, 
if we wish, that God so made us. Or we may say with the absolute 
idealist that our universe is a value creating process in which the values 
of love and kindness are gaining ground. Or we may say with the 
Darwinian evolutionist that love, cooperation and subordination of the 
individual to the group have survival value. Hence organisms that 
were not cooperative had fewer offspring, and lost out in the struggle 
for survival. Present organisms are therefore descended from a long 
line of ancestors that placed the survival and well-being of others above 
their own. With such ancestry it would be strange indeed if we did 
not find satisfaction in group enterprises and in helping one another. 

In emphasizing the biological roots of the drives back of democracy 
and the effect of primary experiences on democratic living we do not 
wish to overlook the pressure of society. In democratic societies the 
forces within us that make for democratic behavior are powerfully re- 
inforced. We are taught from early childhood to love one another, 
to help the weak and to act justly. At home, in the school, on the play- 
ground and at church these ideals are constantly held up as the guiding 
principles of life. They are the theme of much of our best literature 
and of many inspiring orations. And there is a strong tendency to ac- 
cept the ideals of our group. Not to do so would be to separate our- 
selves psychically from those with whom we normally identify our- 
selves; it would be to erect a barrier between us and our parents and 
others whom we love and wish to please and who have become the 
patterns of our life. Loving our parents and identifying ourselves 
with them, finding satisfaction in the feeling of family solidarity and 
having no reason to reject their views, we readily accept their way of 


life. 


* * * * * 


An important social influence in our society making for democracy 
is Christianity. By emphasizing that all men are children of God and 
stand on an equal footing before him, Christianity has given powerful 
support to democratic idealism. This is, however, only half the story 
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regarding the relation of Christianity to democracy. The other half is 
that man’s democratic aspirations did much to make Christianity the 
dominant religion in western Europe. Christianity arose during a 
period when men were sick of injustice, self-indulgence and needless 
suffering. Life in the ancient world had risen for a few to a high level 
of learning and luxury, but for the masses it remained sordid. For 
all, for the freeman as well as the slave, for the rich as well as the 
poor, life was subject to the whims and caprices of brutal and incom- 
petent rulers and their scheming mistresses. People in all walks of life 
were depressed by what they knew was an irrational, unjust and evil 
social order. No one could find in the social order a fitting object of 
loyalty or in his activities a source of the feeling of worth and dig- 
nity essential to human happiness. 

The people of the ancient world found in the teachings of Jesus 
a moral tonic and a new hope. His insistence that all men may become 
children of God by doing his will and that we should love one another 
struck a responsive chord of the hearts of men. Asa result Christianity 
made steady progress in the ancient world until it became the dominant 
religion. Its influence in turn has strengthened the democratic forces 
in man. By appealing to the best in man, Christianity gained man’s 
loyalty and thereby raised man to a higher moral and spiritual plane. 


As one would expect, a process of interaction occurred between 
organized Christianity and society. The ancient world became some- 
what Christianized, and the Christian church became to a considerable 
degree paganized. Love of pomp, power and riches narrowed the dif- 
ference between it and the secular world. In time the love of authority 
seems to have become as great in the church as it had been in the Roman 
state. Asa result of thus diluting the love of man and of justice with 
the love of power and riches the church has not always been the sure 
guide or the great champion of human rights mankind has so sorely 
needed. 

Fascism stands in sharp contrast to democracy in practically every 
respect. Instead of respecting the rational and moral nature of man, 
it repudiates reason. Instead of encouraging a conscientious inquiry 
regarding right and wrong, fascists ridicule all such inquiries as ration- 
alizations, or efforts to find good reasons to do what desire and impulse 
have determined we are. going to do. We only succeed in making 
hypocrites of ourselves and in lowering our efficiency when we prate 
about being just or ethical. Having no respect for man’s rational na- 
ture, fascists view the masses as beasts of burden or as pawns to be 
expended in the great game of power politics. 
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“Might makes right,’’ they exult, and the strong weakens himself 
when he permits pity, compassion or conscience to interfere with the 
pursuit of power, wealth and fame. ‘We are sons of the wolf,” cried 
Mussolini, and should know no mercy or pity. Nietzsche had sought 
a generation earlier to eliminate conscience from the human breast 
when he praised the coming superman as a person beyond good and 
evil, a person who would feel no more pity or pangs of conscience in 
crushing someone who stood in his way than an eagle that had killed 
and eaten a stray lamb. 

In conformity with the view that might makes right and their cul- 
tivated scorn of the masses, fascists use their might to widen the dif- 
ferences between men. Instead of encouraging those who have superior 
intelligence and qualities of leadership to help those who are not so 
fortunate, they encourage them to use their superior might to promote 
their own development at the expense of those not so well endowed. 
By thus increasing the range of their own opportunities and reducing 
those of the masses, fascist leaders come to regard themselves as in- 
fallible creatures whose will is law, and whose duty it is to rule with 
an iron hand the stupid and debased masses. Hence instead of encour- 
aging a tolerant cooperative attitude among men in an effort to create 
a wider range of opportunities for all, fascism encourages an intoler- 
ance on the part of its leaders toward all ideas contrary to their own. 


Fascism is not interested in the rights of man. It is interested only 
in the rights of rulers and in the duties of the masses, especially to the 
state. The state for the fascists is the object of supreme worth and the 
fountain head of all values. To it the individual must completely sub- 
ordinate himself, his economic goods, his family life, his thinking and 
use of speech, his religion, his life. It is as if men were made for 
the state, not the state for men. 

To induce men to subordinate themselves completely to the state, 
fascists like to think of society as an organism after the style set by 
a patrician in ancient Rome. It seems that the plebeians felt that they 
were being treated unjustly—too much work and too little play. So 
they decided to leave Rome. The patricians soon found themselves 
in a bad way, cooking their own meals, cleaning their own homes and 
doing other “degrading” tasks. So they sent one of their group to 
try to persuade the plebeians to return. Things hadn’t been going well 
with the plebeians either. So when the patrician approached they were 
ready to listen. He began by telling them of a man whose legs and 
arms got tired of working all day to satisfy the stomach’s need for 
food. Other parts of the body such as the eyes, ears and lungs were 
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also disgruntled. Finally they decided to go on a strike against the 
stomach, which they said must get its own food. But when the arms 
and legs stopped feeding the stomach they soon lost their strength and 
in time the various parts of the body recognized that each part had its 
own work to do, and that when a part failed to perform its work it 
suffered as well as the rest of the body. So it is with society, the 
patrician continued. A society, too, is made up of different parts, each 
one of which has its proper function. There must be producers, 
soldiers, artists and rulers. Without producers, society starves. With- 
out soldiers, it is unprotected. Without artists, it is ugly. Without 
rulers, there is confusion and disorder. Each is essential to the health 
and well-being of the whole. And when one class refuses to perform 
its function, it suffers along with the whole. The plebeians saw the 
point and returned, and life in Rome resumed its old familiar pattern. 


Fascists not only like to think of a society as an organism; they like 
to think of it as an organism in conflict with al! other states also viewed 
as organisms. Peace is condemned and tolerated only as an interlude 
between wars. By arousing the anger of the masses against other na- 
tions and races, and by playing upon their fears and prejudices, fascist 
leaders have succeeded in converting their nations into wolf packs, 
ready to express in international relations the doctrine ““Might makes 
right.” A handful of force, they tell us, is better than a sackful of 
justice. It is no accident that Japan provoked incidents in China, or 
that Italy ruthlessly crushed Ethiopia, or that Germany undertook to 
conquer the world. 

What can the proponents of this philosophy which clashes with the 
ideals Europeans have avowed for centuries say in its defense? Justifi- 
cation of the right of the strong to rule is first of all, according to the 
fascists, to be found in social necessity. Law and order are essential 
to human welfare. Since the weak cannot rule, the strong must. And 
when the strong who must rule pretend that the masses are ruling, they 
deceive the masses and make themselves hypocrites. Far better to 
throw away sham and pretense and frankly rule because society must 
have law and order and because they have the power and desire to rule. 
By so doing the rulers at least escape the evils of self-deception and 
hypocrisy. 

The right of the strong to rule they buttress by biological and theo- 
logical arguments. Life has evolved from simple beginnings to its present 
advanced and highly complex forms through struggle for survival. If 
those who are strong and robust and who excel in intelligence and in 
qualities of leadership, do not use their superior traits to strengthen their 
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own position, they will oppose the evolutionary process of developing 
higher and more perfect forms of life through struggle and the survival 
of the fit. If instead of cooperating with nature they make the survival 
and reproduction of the weak easy, they will use their strength to turn 
the future over to the weak and the defective. 

Nor does the biologically minded fascist confine his attention to 
the struggle between individuals within a group. The same biological 
argument is used to justify the elimination or the reduction of races 
thought to be inferior. Races, the fascists teach, differ as well as in- 
dividuals. Some are born to rule; others to serve. And if it should 
appear that some are not good servants or that it would be better 
to replace them with more of the master race, then not to do so would 
violate the great biological principle of progress through struggle and 
survival of the fit. This is the justification of the efforts of the 
Germans to exterminate the Jews and to reduce the population of Slavs 
and of other races thought to be inferior. As the number of inferiors is 
reduced, the population of the master race will increase, and the evolu- 
tion of man hastened. 

Fascists who are more theologically minded than the German Nazis 
have stated the same argument in terms of God’s will. God, so thie 
argument becomes, made some men strong and some weak; he made 
some bright and alert, and some dull and stupid; some he made beauti- 
ful and handsome, and some ugly and misshapen; some he endowed 
with beautiful voices, and some with weak rasping ones; some he made 
quick of wit and nimble of repartee, and some he made dull plodders 
lacking imagination. Why did he do this? Isn’t it reasonable 
to believe that he did it in order to provide the highly endowed with 
servants to enable them to develop in ease and luxury their superior en- 
dowments? People of greater capacities, they tell us, are people of 
finer sensibilities. Hence they need more than the dull insensitive 
masses. And God in his wisdom, knowing that it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, made men different. It is in accord with God's 
plan that there be rich and poor, a leisure class and workers, rulers and 
the ruled, and we move counter to his will when we ignore these dif- 
ferences and treat all men alike. 

Success in gaining wealth and power has also been interpreted 
theologically in a way to support fascism. Some men acquire wealth, 
others do not. Why? This may be interpreted by the theologically 
minded as meaning that God favored the former or their methods and 
did not favor the latter. With this comforting interpretation the rich 
and powerful feel that the difference between them and their fellows 
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has divine sanction, and that they must not overlook differences which 
have been sanctioned by God. 

Proponents of fascism attempt to strengthen their position by 
harping upon the weaknesses of democracy. They make much of an 
unrestrained individualism in democracies which insists on rights but 
neglects duties. They dwell upon the confusion in a society when every- 
one seeks to get his own way. They ridicule democracies as debating 
societies which waste time when action and quick decision are necessary. 
They delight to speak of the poor taste of democracies and their lack 
of honor and spirit. Democracies, they contend, sink to a low level 
of materialism and mad scramble for wealth. 


To correct the excessive individualism and the inefficiency of 
democracy, emphasis must be placed, the fascists contend, on the needs 
of the state and the duties of the individual. To make certain that the 
people act for the common good, they must be taught to honor and obey 
their superiors who represent increasingly the interest of the state as 
you pass from leaders of low rank to those of supreme authority. 
Furthermore, they contend, the superiors by setting an example of love 
of honor and of country and of polite forms of behavior pull the masses 
to a higher level. All therefore profit by the privileges and luxury of 
the ruling classes. 

Thus is special privilege and the proposition that those who have 
power have the right to use their power to make others serve them de- 
fended. Out of what experiences do the drives and desires back of this 
philosophy of exploitation arise? To what needs in man does it min- 
ister? Before considering these questions, I should like to digress 
long enough to make a few comments about fascist patriotism. One 
of the much tooted values of fascism is that it is intensely patriotic. 
Considered abstractly we might be inclined to agree that this is a value, 
for love of country is one of the most ennobling of human sentiments. 
But a closer examination of the patriotism engendered by fascism may 
cause the reflective person to be less sure about the value of their parti- 
cular brand of patriotism. In the first place fascist patriotism is the 
patriotism of the wolf pack. It is a patriotism that results from fan- 
ning the ashes of national humiliation into a burning desire for “glory” 
of conquest. It is a patriotism that results from arousing the hates, 
prejudices and resentments of a nation and directing this destructive 
force against innocent victims, such as the Chinese, the Ethiopians and 
the Czechs. 

In the second place the patriotism engendered by fascism is used 
to place supreme power in the hands of a few, and to prevent the people 
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from critically examining the program of the state. By intoxicating the 
masses of people with dreams of glory and conquest, fascist rulers have 
gained their enthusiastic and uncritical support of their programs. If 
Mussolini could have made good his promise to revive the glory of 
ancient Rome in sixty years, the Italian people today would no doubt 
have delighted in his boast that they are the sons of the wolf, and they 
would have continued to enjoy the solidarity and enthusiasm of a pack 
of hungry wolves that have tasted blood. The same holds true of 
Hitler and his “blond beasts of the north,” his “supermen,” his men 
who have risen beyond good and evil, men animated by the old barbaric 
Nordic spirit. But though packs may hold together as long as the loot- 
ing is good, they disintegrate when failure threatens. Then the mem- 
bers of the pack are ready to turn on their leader and on each other. 


No, we do not want this kind of patriotism. We want patriotism, 
but we want it to be that of reflective men, who have outgrown childish 
dreams of conquest and glory, and who have thought as mature persons 
about the objectives they wish for their country. We want no patriot- 
ism that causes us to stifle an intellectual and rational life out of blind 
deference to or fear of a few men who choose to regard themselves 
as supermen, or perhaps little gods on Mt. Olympus. We want a pa- 
triotism that will on the contrary cause every citizen to give thought 
to the solution of his country’s problems, both internal and external. 
We want a patriotism that will cause us to seek the good of our country 
because we love it and wish to do what we car. to promote its welfare. 
We do not want a patriotism that has degenerated into chauvinism, ar- 
rogance and indifference regarding the rights of others. Love of 
country must be incorporated with other great values and needs of 
human beings. 

The experiences out of which fascist desires spring are as different 
from those out of which democratic desires emerge as fascism is differ- 
ent from democracy. The democratic spirit arises as a positive reaction 
to love, companionship, security and mutual respect. Fascism arises 
as a protest against the lack of these things or against the presence of 
their opposites. The child who is doubtful regarding the love of his 
parents suffers a feeling of insecurity. As a consequence he will seek 
as best he can to gain security by dominating his parents. On the 
other hand, the child who has been made the center of the family and 
has had his every whim satisfied with no effort on his part, and who 
as a result is a socially incompetent outside of the family, may seek in 
every way possible to continue to dominate his parents. The child who 
has been treated unjustly and finds himself powerless to correct the 
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wrong, naturally seeks power to get revenge. The child who has been 
made jealous of another may hate his rival and seek to make him suffer. 


Older persons who have suffered cold and hunger and have been 
treated contemptuously because of poverty will of course experience 
feelings of frustration and feelings of hostility toward others. Per- 
sons who possess unearned wealth and a social status not based on their 
worth, but which they regard as essential to their self-esteem naturally 
develop an intensely defensive attitude and desperately cling to whatever 
special privilege they may possess. The person who has not developed 
the ability to get along with others or gained vocational competency 
naturally seeks power over others and is not adverse to exploiting them. 
Feeling his own incompetency to attain by his own efforts social posi- 
tion and economic security, he readily becomes the devoted follower of 
strong aggressive men who promise him these things. An additional 
satisfaction is gained by the emotionally immature from thus sub- 
ordinating themselves to and identifying themselves with a strong 
leader. To make decisions is difficult and somewhat disagreeable to 
most people, to some more than to others. Many find relief by placing 
all responsibility on their leaders, accepting what the leader says as 
little children accept the judgments of their parents. The person who 
has been endangered by a reckless driver on a crowded highway or de- 
layed by a traffic jam may wish that he had the power to regulate traf- 
fic. The individual whose self-esteem has been lowered by the attitude 
of his boss would like to get even, but that not being possible he ex- 
presses his resentment on some helpless person, perhaps his child or wife. 


In brief when we are thwarted, pushed around, treated in a way 
that lowers our self-esteem, when we feel insecure, we become hostile 
and desire power to push others around and to make them suffer, either 
through our own efforts or through those of our leader. To one long 
subjected to such humiliations and insecurity the urge for power may 
become the dominant passion, as the life of Hitler so well indicates. 
In this respect we humans are probably not very different from puppies. 
Have you ever seen a puppy that was not friendly and playful? But 
some puppies become ferocious dogs and others remain friendly. Why? 
Dogs become hostile because they have been pushed around and mis- 
treated or because they have been taught by their masters to become 
watchdogs. For a dog to become a friend of man and his loyal com- 
panion all that is necessary is that his nature not be corrupted by abuse. 
Similarly with babies. Have you ever seen a baby that was not friendly 
and playful unless he was shy and timid or sick? Something is wrong 
with a hostile unfriendly baby. Something is equally wrong with the 
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adult who is hostile and on the defensive, always looking for trouble. 

That to hurt others, to bend them to your will, to assume airs of 
superiority are at times sources of satisfaction cannot be denied. Must 
we assume that such satisfactions are rooted in human nature as we 
found reason to believe that the satisfactions from loving and helping 
another are? That they may be is suggested by the behavior of lower 
animals. Observation of the behavior of dogs is again pertinent. The 
other day I watched a humble hound pup go bounding toward a beauti- 
ful fox terrier, his every move oozing friendliness. The terrier gave 
the pup a quick smell, as is the manner of dogs, and trotted disdainfully 
on. The tendency of animals to peck on one another is widespread. 
One psychologist reports having observed a pecking order among hens. 
Hen “A” would peck on hen “B”’ which in turn would peck on hen “‘C,” 
and “‘C” would peck on “D” and so on. Similar behavior has been 
observed among birds, monkeys and apes. Animals also apparently 
experience a pride in ownership and authority. For example among 
the apes the strongest male drives off the males that might challenge 
his authority and acts as leader of the group until he is killed by a 
stronger male, who in turn establishes his own dictatorship. 


Even the friendly and socially minded penguins at times put their 
own welfare and safety above justice and fair play. It is reported that 
when they approach the hole in the ice, from which they must get their 
food by plunging in and catching fish, they walk around the edge of the 
hole pushing and shoving until one is pushed in. If he survives, the 
others follow. Such behavior suggests that the tendency to dominate, 
to make use of others for one’s selfish ends and to bully, are deeply 
rooted in animal life. 

To the weight of primary experiences that stimulate the fascist 
attitudes, and to that of possibly biological roots, must be added the 
weight of social pressure. Even in a Christian-democratic society such 
as ours the weight of society is not wholly in the direction of dem- 
ocracy. The social pressure on the individual to get ahead, to achieve 
prominence and wealth is hardly in accord with the democratic teaching 
of brotherhood, cooperation and mutual helpfulness. Our glorifica- 
tion of strength and contempt for the weakling, the person who cannot 
stand up for his own rights doesn’t do much to strengthen our considera- 
tion for the other person or the spirit of tolerance. The pressure of 
groups on their members to observe and cherish their prejudices does 
not encourage a rational consideration of problems, or the individual 
to treat all men in the spirit of justice and love. The labeling of non- 
conformists as queer or as crackpots does not, to put it mildly, show 
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“ 


those who happen to differ from us proper respect. A nationalism 
that limits our concern for our fellow men to those who live under the 
same flag does violence to our active sympathy and is neither democra- 
tic nor Christian. The same may be said of race arrogance and hate. 


* * 2K * K 


Since democratic and fascist attitudes both emerge in primary 
experiences, and both seem to be rooted in our biological nature, we 
should not expect any nation to be either 100 per cent democratic or 
100 per cent fascist. In our own country feelings of caste, the emphasis 
on getting ahead, the insistence on special privilege for one’s class or 
race, and a nationalism that deadens the feeling of human solidarity 
are more in accordance with the spirit of fascism than of democracy. 
No doubt if we knew more about Germany and other fascist countries, 
we would find democratic elements in them. For even the Nazis like 
the term “‘protective custody” when they make what we in democratic 
countries would call illegal arrest. And when they violently uproot 
families from the land of their birth, and sacred to them as the home 
of their family for many generations, they attempt to slur over the in- 
justice of their act by the term ‘transported for reasons of health.” 


Though it is perhaps true that no country is-100 per cent democra- 
tic or 100 per cent fascist, in some countries the collective will and the 
weight of institutions are more democratic than fascist. In others the 
reverse is true. The former we call democratic and the latter fascist. 
In democratic countries injustice, exploitation and race and class pre- 
judices may continue to mar social relations, but they are opposed by 
the dominant ideals and aspirations of the country. Instead of being 
encouraged by organized society, as they are in fascist countries, they 
are at least put on the defensive. 

On this basis we can call our country democratic and Germany 
fascist. Why these two countries have developed differently in respect 
to their dominant attitudes is much the same as the causes of a person 
becoming democratically minded or fascist minded. When life is secure 
and there are no artificial barriers to friendly cooperation, love, friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and mutual respect emerge. When life is insecure, 
when there is lack of social acceptance and recognition, when there is 
a tyrant in the household, conditions are favorable for the emergence 
of hate, bitterness, aggressiveness and intolerance. When the former 
conditions exist for the great bulk of people, the country becomes 
democratic. When the latter conditions exist for the bulk of the people 
of a nation, that nation will become fascist minded. The institutions 
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created in part by the people in either country will reflect and help pre- 
serve the dominant attitudes. 


A number of fortunate circumstances helped us to become a 
democratic nation. At the time our country was developing its insti- 
tutions the air of freedom was stirring throughout European civiliza- 
tion. Philosophers had grown tired of the authority of Aristotle and 
were drawn to the new empiric attitude of science. Many religious 
leaders had grown tired of the authority of the church, and demanded 
for themselves greater freedom to seek and worship God as they thought 
best. Wealthy bankers and merchants were tired of the restrictions 
of government and the arrogance of a ruling class, which had lost power 
without realizing it. The spirit of rationalism and of science were op- 
posed to efforts to curb freedom of thought and expression and to the 
efforts of some men to set themselves apart as entitled to special: 
privileges. 

Many men bent on religious liberty, greater economic opportunity 
and on creating a society free of the extravagance, oppression and arro- 
gance of a hereditary nobility came to this country. Here they found 
a land teeming with opportunities for men of enterprise and initiative. 
Man’s dream of equal opportunity had at last come true. In this land 


of great open spaces and abounding opportunities, the virtues of friend- 
liness, cooperation and tolerance quickly became the dominant attitudes. 


When England attempted to enrich herself at the expense of our 
economic development, we separated from her, and with that separation 
we moved farther from the rule of a landed gentry and titled nobility. 
We gained freedom to develop our own institutions, unshackled by 
traditions of the past born of poverty, injustice and fear. 


The development of the resources of our country has been simul- 
taneous with the development of science. Both of these developments 
added greatly to the wealth of the world and increased the opportunities 
of men to gain economic security. Our country has taken a leading 
part in the application of science to the arts of production, and has 
enabled us to preserve to a great extent the great principle of the pioneer 
community, equality for all. In harmony with that principle we are 
determined that no person shall be handicaped by lack of educational 
opportunities. Hence we have launched the greatest educational system 
of all times. Our relative isolation from the Old World and the ab- 
sence of powerful and warlike neighbors removed from our life the 
corroding influence of fear, and we felt free to develop friendly rela- 
tions with all peoples on the policy of live and let live. 
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Even an outline sketch of the rise of democracy in our country 
should include some reference to the part great men have played. Fol- 
lowing our successful war for independence, conditions in our country 
were chaotic. A number of Washington’s admirers urged him to 
establish himself as the king of the country and restore order. If Aaron 
Burr had been in Washington’s place at that time, it is quite likely that 
the course of our struggle for independence would have followed the 
course of the French Revolution, ending in the tyranny of an adolescent 
minded despot. But fortunately the most powerful and influential man 
in our country at that time was a man who had attained full maturity, 
and preferred to work with the people to establish a government of 
free men rather than to impose law and order upon his fellow country- 
men by force. At other critical points in our history we have been 
equally fortunate in that the men we had chosen as our leaders were 
democratically minded, who found satisfaction in making democracy 
work, not in destroying our political institutions. 

In the crisis created in 1830 by the threatened nullification of the 
tariff by South Carolina, we were fortunate in having a strong force- 
ful man, thoroughly committed to the principles of federal union and 
majority rule as our president. Andrew Jackson vigorously defended 
the right of the congress to pass a tariff act and made it clear that he 
would enforce the law. If there had been a weak vacillating man in 
the White House at that time, our nation might have broken into rival 
and antagonistic fragments. In another threat to the union over 
slavery, we were fortunate in having another forceful democrat as our 
president. Unfortunately for the country, Lincoln was not permitted 
to finish the task he had begun and which he was so well qualified to 
finish. And when a generation ago American property and American 
lives were being ruthlessly destroyed on the high seas, and we found it 
necessary to go to war, we were again fortunate in having a strong 
leader. A war which was initiated in defense of American rights be- 
came a crusade to extend the blessings of democracy to other people, 
and to free the world from the fear of war. What might have been 
a war merely in defense of national honor became a great struggle for 
humanity. Unfortunately his declining health and the shortsightedness 
of many influential politicians prevented our country from carrying 
through Wilson’s plans. 

In the present crisis, which began as an economic depression and 
has since become the greatest ideologic struggle in history, we are again 
fortunate in having as our president a man thoroughly committed to the 
democratic philosophy of life. In 1933 there were many who had lost 
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faith in democracy and who clamored for a dictatorship to restore eco- 
nomic order. Fortunately President Roosevelt felt otherwise. Dem- 
ocracy, he knew, was worth preserving, and it was his ambition to make 
democracy work. And when the war in Europe and Asia threatened 
not only to eradicate democracy from those continents but became a 
threat to us and to civilization itself, he used as best he could the moral 
force of this country to arrest the march of fascism. Largely as a re- 
sult of his leadership this country began to prepare for war and when 
war came we were able to defend ourselves. To him no small amount 
of credit must go for the victory now looming on the horizon. 


The history of Germany is radically different in all of these re- 
spects from ours. What is now Germany existed until modern times 
as a number of petty states ruled by petty and vainglorious kings and 
nobles. Trade barriers and wars between these states made the country 
poor and the peoples fearful of each other. To protect themselves from 
their neighbors strong armies were needed. As a result the military 
caste came into being and dominated the social attitudes of the German 
people. When finally Bismarck brought about the unification of the 
Germanic peoples through a series of unprovoked wars, they became 
even more favorably conditioned to militarism and to the glorification 
of war. This attitude has been strengthened and encouraged by the 
nobility, particularly that of Prussia, which provides most of the offi- 
cers for the German army, and for which the army provides positions of 
honor and the leisure necessary for the cultivation of the military arts. 


The first great handicap of Germany then has been the inheritance 
of a military caste which enjoys great power and influence, and which 
has done much to impress upon Germany its own ideals. In the next 
place Germany was a late arrival on the stage of great powers. When 
she arrived she found her neighbors, England, France and Russia in 
possession of enormous territories, and even her small neighbors, Hol- 
land and Belgium, were more successful in the quest for émpire than 
she. She felt cheated and jealous and began to demand that she too be 
given a place in the sun. In these efforts she achieved only a limited 
success, and her failures caused her to attach even greater importance 
to military strength, and increased the prestige of the military caste. 
Even though the war over empire of 1914-18 ended in the defeat of 
Germany, the military caste remained popular, for the army made a 
brave showing against the armies of the world and might have won, so 
the Germans believe, had there not been revolution on the home front. 

Following World War I, living conditions in Germany were 
worse than they had been under the kaizer. The demand that Germany 
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pay heavy reparations which they rightly or wrongly believed unjust, 
throttled the economic recovery of Germany, and stirred the resentment 
of the German people. The demand that Germany acknowledge that 
she was morally guilty of the war, the invasion of the Ruhr by France 
in 1923 to collect the reparations, the failure of the allies to reduce 
their military strength as they had promised when they compelled 
Germany to disarm added to that country’s bitterness, resentment and 
hatred. Unfortunately for Germany, the Germans made a person 
who had experienced on a small scale the humiliations and frustrations 
that Germany had met on a nation-wide scale their leader. That leader 
canalized the resentment of the Germans into a series of aggressive acts 
culminating in this war. 


Germany has never been able to provide for her citizens economic 
opportunities on a scale approaching those we enjoy. There has been, 
therefore, more pressure of person on person, and less of the friendli- 
ness characteristic of America. Germany has been unfortunate in 
having the pattern of her life determined largely by a military caste 
that has idealized the “virtues” of war and scorned those of peace. She 
has felt treated unjustly by her neighbors who blocked her efforts to 
carve out a great world empire. Frustration in respect to this ambition 
before World War I, and more intensely since, has made her aggressive. 


There is therefore little in the history of Germany favorable for 
the spirit of tolerance, friendliness, cooperation and love of justice and 
mankind. Hitler may be, in a truer sense than he knows, the embodi- 
ment of the German spirit. Both Hitler and the German people as 
a whole have experienced the feeling of being thwarted and unjustly 
frustrated. Both as a consequence have suffered feelings of bitterness, 
hate and lowered self-esteem. Both undertook to overcome these feel- 
ings by bluster and outstanding achievemert. If Hitler had been 
the son of a prosperous man, if he had enjoyed the friendship of the 
children of his village, if he had gained admission to the art school in 
Vienna, if he had achieved vocational and social success there, his soul 
would not have been blackened with hate and the world would not have 
witnessed the creation of man’s greatest scourge, not excluding Attila 
the Hun. And likewise, if Germany had enjoyed greater economic op- 
portunities, if her leaders had been less militaristic, if she had achieved 
a place in the sun equal to that of other great nations, if the democratic 
nations following World War I had nursed along the budding dem- 
ocracy in Germany instead of humiliating her and keeping her weak, 
Germany would not have felt the bitterness and hate that caused her to 
give absolute power to Hitler. 
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Because the primary experiences that give rise to democratic and 
fascist ideals and attitudes are universal, and because the drives back 
of them are deeply rooted in our biological nature, we should expect to 
find few people that are 100 per cent democratic or 100 per cent fascist. 
_ It is with the individual as with the nation. In most of us there are 
strong democratic tendencies and we cherish democratic ideals, but most 
of us also harbor fascist ideals with the result that conflicts between 
these opposing ideals sometimes occur. Many of the conflicts are be- 
tween the desire for privilege, either for ourselves or for our group, 
and the desire to treat all men justly and to play the game fairly. 


Many British are today experiencing a conflict in their hearts over 
imperialism. What is Britain to do with India, Burma and Malay? 
It is not easy to give up an important source of national income. Nor 
is it altogether satisfactory for a person who loves justice and his fellow- 
men to exploit another. For us nationalism is a source of conflict. 
What shall we do with the tremendous power we now enjoy? Are 
we willing to use it for the common good or shall we use it only for 
the good of the 135 million persons we call our fellow citizens? What 
about race prejudices and the democratic spirit? What about the op- 
position to providing greater educational opportunities to all people 


regardless of income and race? What about resentment when we are 
not shown special deference because of our position? 


It is no easier for an individual to give up special privileges than 
for a nation or a class, yet we cannot be satisfied when we act in ways 
we regard as unjust and which do violence to deep-seated needs. Hence 
the conflict in the hearts of many of us between the fascist tendency 
to seize and hold what we can on the principle that might makes right 
and the democratic ideal of justice to all and special privilege to none. 

It might be inferred from the fact that there are enthusiastic fas- 
cists as well as enthusiastic democrats that the outcome of the struggle 
is unimportant. This would be a serious error. The mémbers of a 
lynching mob may be as enthusiastic as the funmakers at Mardi Gras. 
Some persons on going to bed with intense aches and pains may find 
satisfaction in escaping unpleasant responsibilities. Others find satis- 
faction in meeting their difficulties as responsible persons and in be- 
ing straight shooters. Any of us may find satisfaction in giving vent 
to our hate as well as to our love. We might find satisfaction in injur- 
ing another but hardly as pure and complete satisfaction as in helping 
him. The fact, therefore, that persons may be enthusiastic or find 
satisfaction in a given course of conduct does not in itself commend 
it. The important question is how do such satisfactions fit in with 
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a wholesome and desirable pattern of life? Is the satisfaction in har- 
mony with the fundamental needs of man? Does it add to the richness, 
worth or significance of life? Consideration of these questions should 
help us to get a clearer view of the relative worth of. democracy and 
fascism. To that consideration we now turn. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BATTLEFRONT OF DEMOCRACY 


Both fascist and democratic attitudes have their roots in immediate 
or firsthand experiences that are universal. When a person is frus- 
trated in the urge to become a free rational being, when he feels insecure 
because he has not been accepted by his group or because his level of de- 
sire is beyond his power of attainment, except by exploiting others, the 
will to power and the desire to dominate others emerge. On the 
other hand when an individual grows up confident of love of his family, 
accepted by the boys and girls of his age, unembittered by exploitation 
and discrimination, and uncorrupted by special privilege, he becomes as 
a matter of course a friendly, cooperative person who delights in 
friendly companionship and in helping others. The fascist emergents 
are strengthened by the social pressure to “succeed”’ and to stand up for 
one’s “rights” and the “rights” of one’s class, nation or race. The 
democratic emergents are strengthened by the social pressure to be just 
and to be a good sport. In time taking advantage of others to secure 
for oneself ease, comfort and pleasure may become abhorrent. 

Since there are many situations which generate the will to power 
motive and many which generate love of justice and companionship, 
the individual frequently finds himself the seat of conflict between 
opposing forces—forces that make for fascism and those that make 
for democracy. In coping with these conflicts certain methods favor 
fascism; other methods favor democracy. In brief, those methods 
which seek to avoid a full and rational consideration of the issue favor 
fascism, for fascist forces within the individual have no more scruples 
against deception than fascist rulers of a state. Contrawise the frank 
rational consideration of the issue, the effort to bring into conscious- 
ness all relevant matters, favors the democratic solution. In describ- 
ing the ways of dealing with conflicts between our fascist and our 
democratic desires, I shall begin with those that favor fascism. 


A conflict may arise between loyalty to the group and desire for 
ease, power and comfort. Democratic insistence that we seek no special 
privilege for ourselves and devote ourselves to the common good may 
conflict with the desire to take advantage of an opportunity to increase 
our wealth, social influence or comfort. If under these circumstances 
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we could convince ourselves that we owe no duty to the group or that 
our efforts to gain wealth and honor would not injure society, we could 
with good conscience give free rein to the desire for social distinction 
and wealth. 

For example, let us consider some of the thoughts that probably 
went through the mind of Benedict Arnold when he decided to betray 
his country. As Arnold smarted under the criticisms of Washington 
and the congress, perhaps he began to doubt the justice of the American 
Revolution and the patriotism of its leaders. Have they not stirred up 
the worst passions of the human heart and incited the masses to mob 
violence? Did England not stand by us in our wars with the French 
and the Indians? Do we not owe her a debt of gratitude? Anyway, 
would it not be better in the long run for the English peoples on the 
two sides of the Atlantic to remain united politically? ‘United we 
stand, divided we fall.’ What will become of the country when the 
rich and the poor, the ignorant and the educated, the black and the white 
are treated as equals as was so eloquently championed by the starry-eyed 
Jefferson in his Declaration of Independence? Wouldn't the country 
be better off, if it maintained, like the British, a landed gentry from 
which to draw the necessary leadership? I did what I could to support 
the rights of the colonists, but they have gone too far. It is now 
time to call a halt. If I should throw my lot with the British, they 
may perhaps make me a duke and I and my beautiful wife shall establish 
a home that will be known far and wide for its beauty and elegance, and 
my family for generations will continue to enjoy wealth, power and 
prestige, and I shall have helped to save my countrymen from their ex- 
cesses and from the fanatics now leading them. 

In some such way, we may confidently imagine, Benedict Arnold 
broke as painlessly as possible the bond of personal loyalty and friend- 
ship that bound him to Washington and anesthetized the patriotism that 
had made him a gallant soldier in the army of freedom loving men. 
Psychologists call this method of dealing with conflicts rationalization. 
This method has been frequently employed in the recent past to justify 
violating regulations laid down by our government for the common 
good. . 
Most of us feel that they should observe, for example, the regula- 
tions regarding the use of gasoline. Yet some of us would like to have 
more gasoline in order to stay off the crowded buses and take a short 
trip occasionally. It would make life much pleasanter if we could get 
gasoline and not disturb our consciences. From this fact stems such 
thoughts as: the rationing policies are unsound and unjustly and in- 
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efficiently administered. There is plenty of gasoline. What the public 
saves, the government officials waste. Furthermore extra gasoline 
will enable me to drive my car and thereby make the public convey- 
ances less crowded. Anyway since John is not going to use all his 
coupons and is willing to give me a few, there can be nothing wrong 
in using them. As for the coupons sold on the black market, they are 
going to be sold anyway and I might as well get my share. In the long 
run the country will be no better off for my inconvenience. Thus we 
deaden our conscience, and in spite of refusing to cooperate with the 
government in its effort to provide direction for the best possible use 
of our resources ride to work in peace. 


This technique of reducing the severity of moral problems crops 
up in all kinds of situations. A morally sensitive person may be dis- 
turbed by the fact that many of his fellow citizens live degraded lives 
because of poverty, ignorance and disease. It disturbs him that the 
growth of hundreds of thousands of children is stunted and distorted 
because the earning power of their fathers is inadequate to provide the 
needed food, medical care and educational opportunities. It disturbs 
him that the children of one man should live in luxury and have every- 
thing that money can buy, perhaps because oil was discovered on his 
land, while those of another go hungry and uneducated through no fault 
of their own or of their father, except that his wages are low. 


Because he is disturbed he wants to do something to correct these 
conditions. But to act would disturb the even tenor of his ways. His 
ease and peace would be disturbed, and he would endanger his standing 
in the circle of his friends and business associates. His compassion 
and love of justice conflict with his desire for ease and comfort and 
his concern about his social standing with the “best” people of the 
community. It would ease the conflict and the pangs of his conscience, 
if he could convince himself that the poor and ignorant are after all the 
happiest people, and that struggle and privation make for courage, ini- 
tiative and enterprise. The old adages “One must make haste slowly” 
and ‘Rome was not built in a day” come to his aid. Precipitate action, 
he reasons, might do more harm than good. Besides there is, he re- 
minds himself, a close relation between income and merit. If a person 
is worth his salt he will get ahead. Each person must look out for 
himself. If we should undertake to change this fundamental law of 
life, and make living conditions easy for the poor and weak, we would 
encourage the survival of the unfit, and mankind would degenerate 
rather than evolve. So why worry about lazy worthless persons who 
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can never get ahead? Let each person rise, as life intended, to the level 
of his capacities. 

By thus convincing himself that he should not undertake to help 
the poor, he regains the ability to enjoy with no qualms of conscience 
economic security and the good fellowship of his well-to-do friends. 
Indeed, he may now take pride in asserting that he does not stick his nose 
in other peoples’ business and in ridiculing as impractical dreamers and 
radicals all who urge a higher income for the low income groups. Worse 
yet, in order to protect himself against any return of pangs of consci- 
ence, he may develop hatred toward those whose existence threatened 
the peace of his mind. 

Within the home rationalization is sometimes used to deaden the 
pangs of conscience caused by a domineering and selfish attitude. For 
example, the parent may demand strict obedience and that the child 
consult him or her regarding even trivial matters. Such attitudes may 
only reflect ignorance and over solicitude. But it may also reflect a 
domineering attitude and the satisfaction of dominating another, even 
if it is only a little child and one’s own at that. But no one would expect 
a domineering parent to admit that he dominates his child because he 
gets satisfaction from so doing. Instead he will convince himself that 
he exercises firm discipline because the child needs it. The child is too 
inexperienced to make decisions for himself. Hence the parent must 
decide for him. It will be time enough for the child to assume the 
responsibility of managing his own life when he is older. By such 
reasoning or rationalizing the parent is able to satisfy his urge to 
dominate and at the same time to pat himself on the back for being a 
conscientious and self-sacrificing parent. 

Sometimes a conflict between the desire for the earnings of the 
child and the desire that the child should become an educated person is 
solved by rationalization. The teacher of a bright adolescent boy urged 
the boy’s father to permit his son to stay in school. After listening 
attentively and apparently weighing the arguments of the teacher, the 
father remarked, “It is not born in us to succeed. My pappy was no 
good. I amno good. My son is no good. He will never amount to 


anything.”’ By thus convincing himself that his son was doomed to. 


a narrow life in a factory village and would amount to nothing no mat- 
ter what he did, the father could put his son to work as soon as the 
law permitted with no pangs of conscience to disturb him. 
Rationalization may serve equally well to anesthesize our consci- 
ence regarding international affairs. Having strengthened our active 
sympathy and compassion through acceptance of the Christian-demo- 
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cratic philosophy of life, and having incorporated in our self-regarding 
sentiment love of justice which knows no national lines, we are dis- 
turbed by the persecution and murder of our fellow men in Germany 
and elsewhere by the ruthless despisers of democracy. When eloquent 
writers and speakers graphically describe the suffering and degradation 
heaped upon men because they cherish democratic ideals by those who 
would uproot democracy, our blood boils—until we begin to reflect that 
to show an active interest in the affairs of persecuted men in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and China would be dangerous, and would 
make impossible a life of ease and luxury. 

But no self-respecting person who has avowed the ideals of dem- 
ocracy can be comfortable eating roast beef in peace and security while 
millions of men and women, boys and girls are being driven from their 
homes to endure cold, hunger and fear of the secret police. It would 
be convenient, if under these circumstances, we could convince ourselves 
that the greatest service we as a nation can render mankind is to pre- 
serve our democratic institutions and principles as a guiding light for 
all peoples. And soon some of us find ourselves believing that a nation 
that avows ideals of brotherhood and yet leaves mankind in the lurch 
in its hour of greatest need is worthy of imitation and will be a shining 
light for others to follow. To reinforce this belief comes the oft re- 
peated statement that we learned from World War I that we should 
mind our own business and not interfere in the affairs of others. These 
comforting thoughts ease our conscience and enable us to eat our roast 
beef with no pangs of conscience or loss of self-respect, even though 
it may appear to others that our love of man is merely an expression to 
be mouthed rather than a sentiment to influence our behavior. 


A slight variation of rationalization as a method of dulling the 
edge of moral conflict and of easing the pangs of conscience is the 
plea of ignorance. Ifa proposal for action is made, and we for reasons 
perhaps not clearly known to ourselves are opposed to the proposal, we 
may justify our opposition by saying that we do not know enough to 
decide, that we had better get more information before deciding, etc. 
We thus invoke the prestige of science to justify us in doing nothing. 
This attitude might not be undesirable if we lived in a static world or 
if the world would stop until we could get the desired information. But 
we live in a rapidly moving world, and we must make decisions whether 
we wish to or not. Inaction and indecision have social consequences 
as truly as action and decision. For example, what shall we do with 
respect to our nation participating in a world organization designed to 
promote peace, justice and good will? Of course no one knows all the 
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consequences of such an important step. And we might wish that we 
knew more, and no doubt we should seek to learn more. But in the 
meantime world affairs and world needs are not going to wait. And no 
one can escape the necessity of committing himself on such issues by 
pleading ignorance. To withhold a decision and to do nothing is a 
moral decision and commits one as truly as actively supporting or 
actively opposing a proposal. A person does not need to set fire to 
his neighbor’s house to be immoral. To hold his hands in passive in- 
difference is sufficient. To wring his hands in indecision as to what 
to do is about as bad. American citizens did not need to help Franco 
crucify the Spanish people to be immoral. Withholding the help we 
were well able to give was sufficient, and the claim that we did not 
know enough about that conflict to reach a decision did not relieve us 
of the necessity of deciding. By trying to avoid a decision we decided 
for Franco and against the people of Spain and the cause of democracy 
everywhere. 

Though the plea of ignorance or of uncertainty as a basis for inac- 
tion may have some satisfaction as a rationalization to justify acquies- 
cence in things as they are, it is thoroughly specious. A truly rational at- 
titude would recognize that we live in a world of change and uncertainty, 
which forces us to make decisions whether we are prepared or not. We 
should, of course, seek to learn as much as time and our ability will per- 
mit about the problem under consideration in order to increase the like- 
lihood of making wise decisions. But decide we must. It is better to 
face the issue and decide on the basis of what we know, even if our 
decision must be stated in terms of probability or what seems to be 
wise, than to decide to ignore the issue and let events take their course. 
The search for knowledge is good. The demand for certainty in realms 
where it cannot be obtained may be only a convenient device to shirk 
moral responsibility. 

A third way of easing the conflict between the Christian-democra- 
tic forces within us and our desire not to be disturbed in our enjoyment 
of ease and special privilege is to regard the ideals of justice and brother- 
hood as something to contemplate rather than as guides to action. For 
example, suppose the possibility of doing more to enrich the lives of 
the deaf, the blind and the crippled is under consideration. We are 
convinced that they need training and medical care in order that they 
can gain the satisfaction of useful work and of contributing to their 
self-support. A useful trade, we are convinced, would raise their lives 
to a higher level of satisfaction and happiness. And we are moved 
to take action, but before we can do so someone cautions, “Of course 
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the humanitarian aspects of the problem appeal to us, but we must be 
realistic.” The magic word “realistic’’ works its charm, and we now see 
that it would be too idealistic and sentimental to help those who are 
forever deprived of the beauty of the stars, the skill of coordinated 
eye-hand movements, and the confidence and assurance of vision, en- 
rich their lives through interesting and useful work—unless it pays 
economically, as if we feed the starving and the infant only because 
it is good economics to do so. 


Psychologists call this method of dealing with conflicts compart- 
mentalization. A classic example of it is the story told by William 
James of a Russian duchess, who wept copiously at the theater because 
of the suffering of the hero while her coachman froze to death outside 
the theater. A few illustrations will serve to indicate the wide use of 
this method. Suppose you have been stirred by an eloquent appeal for 
fairer treatment of the Negroes, especially in regard to economic oppor- 
tunities and pay. And you feel with the speaker that a person’s op- 
portunity to work and the pay he receives should not depend upon the 
color of his skin, and you determine that you are going to do what you 
can to correct the injustice—until you reflect that the security of your 
job and your prospects of promotion would be lessened by equality of 
opportunity and treatment. Furthermore, you begin to reflect, without 
discrimination against the Negroes your wife might find it more diffi- 
cult to get a servant. With these sobering thoughts you begin to hedge: 
“Beautiful ideals, but impractical; they won’t work.” Having thus 
convinced yourself that your democratic ideals furnish no practical 
guidance to life, you feel free to be realistic, and begin to develop a 
supercilious attitude toward dreamy-eyed idealists who don’t know what 
will really work, an attitude such as Clemenceau is reported to have felt 
toward Woodrow Wilson. 


Or suppose a person gains a glimpse of what relations within a 
home should be. Perhaps he gained it from reading a book, or from 
a motion picture, or from the family next door. Where he got it is not 
important. The important thing is that he experiences a strong desire 
to improve the family relations within his home, to make it more a 
home of love, mutual consideration and cooperation, and he resolves 
that he is going to do so. But soon he begins to realize that to do so 
he must show more consideration for the wishes of others, be less ir- 
ritable and less exacting in his demands on others. Again the magic 
words “Beautiful ideals, but they won’t work” come to mind, and they 
won’t work because he won’t let them. 
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The Christian conception of heaven, where all who serve God are 
to dwell forever in happiness unmarred by hate, fear and injustice, has 
served for many centuries, and no doubt will continue for many more, 
to separate ideals from practices. A Christian may be disturbed by 
the fact that he lives in luxury while many of his fellows, who are also 
God’s children, eke out a miserable existence in shacks—until he re- 
members that in heaven there shall be no hunger and injustice, and 
that injustices suffered here are to be compensated for in heaven. With 
this comforting assurance of inevitable justice, why should he be dis- 
turbed because a few incompetents and their wives and children suffer 
cold and hunger for a few years? They will have their reward in heaven. 
In the meantime let us enjoy the good things our superior ability and 
good fortune make possible for us. The weak and the unfortunate will 
have theirs in heaven, and all eventually will be satisfied. 


Interest in literature dealing with social injustice may also serve 
to separate ideals from action. Interest in social maladjustments may 
manifest itself in trying to correct them or in learning more about 
them. Persons of sympathetic and sensitive feeling, but who lack 
energy and driving force, manifest considerable interest in reading 
novels describing the degradation and suffering of the exploited. Ap- 
parently reading a book about poverty gives them a virtuous feeling, 
even though they do nothing to improve the condition of the poor. 
They nourish a passive and ineffectual sympathy, as if a few pulls on 
their heartstrings were sufficient to atone for acquiescing in suffering 
from hunger in a land of abundance, or as if their fleeting sympathy 
erased from the hearts of those who needlessly suffer the bitterness 
of hate engendered by injustice. 


Another way of separating ideals from practices is to cultivate 
interest in injustices in places too remote for one to do anything about 
them. For example, a group of southern white women may in their 
missionary societies become indignant as they study the evils of 
the caste system in India. It violates their sense of the worth and dig- 
nity of man, and they are willing to do what they can to free India of 
the caste system. But the sad fact is that they cannot do anything of 
consequence to right the wrongs of the lower castes in India. And 
where they might give effective expression to their moral indignation, 
namely in their own communities, they do not seem interested. Simi- 
larly northern women in their missionary societies can be easily agitated 
about the treatment the Negro receives in the South, but when their 
attention is called to slums in their own city, to people living in shacks 
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on dump heaps, their vision of justice apparently becomes blurred or 
their feelings of compassion dry up. 

Perhaps the attitude of both the southern and northern women is 
due partly to the fact that it is easier to love mankind in the abstract, 
that is to love man as he might be, than to love uncouth, loudmouthed, 
dirty, ignorant men and women in the flesh. [f this is true it is only an- 
other manifestation of the tendency to separate ideals from practice. 


The tendency to separate ideals from practice is sometimes 
strengthened by underestimating man’s moral stature. In his way man 
becomes too weak, in our eyes, for us to expect him to live up to his 
avowed ideals. It is quite possible that some prayers of confession and 
for forgiveness have this effect. When a person joins with hundreds 
of others, and these the best people in a community, in proclaiming 
that he is a weak miserable sinner and in asking for God’s forgiveness 
and mercy, what is the result? Is it not as likely that being a “miser- 
able sinner’ will assume social respectability, and that the social 
confirmation of human weakness will become an excuse for further 
sin, as it is that he will be strengthened to act as he believes to be right 
and just? What better license to sin than to be a weak frail human be- 
ing with a good though weak will? 

Polite forms of speech may also serve as devices for separating 
aspirations from conduct. After mistreating an associate, we may 
apologize and say that we are sorry, but what should we infer if we 
show the mistreated person no more consideration on the next occasion ? 
The Japanese are represented as being adepts in this separation of 
ideals from practice by their mechanical formulation “So sorry, so 
sorry, please excuse,” which apparently has no relation either to their 
feelings or to their behavior. Words are among the most important 
social forces. Kipling has characterized them as the most powerful 
drug used by mankind, and Conrad has said that with the right word 
and accent he could move the world. These may be extreme claims for 
the power of words. But even so it seems clear that words may act to 
deaden the intention of putting into practice our ideals. 

A fourth way of dealing with the conflict between the democratic 
and fascist forces within us is to repress or drive from consciousness 
all considerations that would curb the fascist love of power and domina- 
tion. This method has been made familiar to all of us during the past 
few years by the Nazis, who in their fight against the Christian and 
democratic virtues have cultivated an intense scorn of sympathy and 
have converted brutal indifference toward the rights of others into a 
moral principle. Thus they speak of kindness and sympathy as femi- 
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nine virtues engendered by a slave religion, and place in opposition to 
them the masculine virtues of courage, strength and sternness—the 
natural virtues of man before he was corrupted by an effete religion 
and civilization. They idealize their old Nordic ancestors as persons 
who took what they wanted without experiencing sympathy for their 
victims or pangs of conscience. To strengthen their loyalty to the 
“masculine” virtues and to deepen their contempt for the “feminine” 
ones, they arrogantly proclaim that “‘might makes right,” and try to 
convince themselves that the strong should use their strength to per- 
petuate their position and to eliminate the weak who might otherwise 
inherit the world. Thus by heaping scorn on man’s native kindliness, 
and by rationalizations they try to make themselves hard enough to be 
undisturbed by the ideals of brotherhood and mutual helpfulness, as 
many boys in the so-called “‘big injun’’ stage are supposed to do in our 
country. Unfortunately however the Nazis, unlike boys at the “big 
injun” stage, have no mothers to save them from the excesses of trying 
to live as they think barbarians and he-men should. Psychologists 
call this method of dealing with conflicts compensation. To keep from 
consciousness or to repress one set of drives we go to the opposite 
extreme. 

Not all who seek to repress democratic ideals through violent re- 
pudiation and scorn live in Germany. Some are to be found in our 
own country. Some Americans who feel that they enjoy special 
privilege and whose sense of personal worth depends upon being able 
to look down upon others, scorn democratic ideals. Yet others who 
are poor and uneducated and who have only their labor to sell, feel that 
their social status would be lowered, were the line between them and 
some other group felt to be lower in the economic and social scale, re- 
moved. Being afraid of sinking yet lower in the social scale they join 
those who enjoy special privilege in repudiating the democratic ideals 
of liberty, equality, fraternity as fit only for starry-eyed idealists and 
incompetents. 

Another method of compensation, and one more frequently found 
in Our own country, is to develop scorn and hatred toward those who 
have excited our sympathy and disturbed our consciences. When a per- 
son needs help and we feel we should help him, our attitude toward 
him will change depending upon what we do. If we help him, we are 
likely to feel kindly toward him provided he doesn’t make his appeals 
too often. If we should refuse to help him, and as a result feel that we 
have been unkind and untrue to our ideals, we will tend to hate him 
because he has caused us an unpleasant conflict and the loss of self- 
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esteem. If the situation should be repeated our dislike will grow into 
hatred, and we are likely to become abusive. 

During the depression in the early thirties many well-fed and 
economically secure persons worked themselves into a blind rage when- 
ever they saw a W.P.A. worker pausing in his work. They tried to 
convince themselves that workers on W.P.A. were worthless persons 
who were taking advantage of a generous people who were being hood- 
winked by a scheming government of wild-eyed fanatics. I recall a 
well-fed acquaintance saying with anger in his voice speaking of 
W.P.A. workers, that he would “let the whole damned bunch starve, for 
none of them was any good.’ Hatred of the victims of the depression 
and of the government which tried to help them drove from conscious- 
ness the kindness and sympathy experienced by all normal men in the 
presence of suffering. Hatred for the W.P.A. workers served an- 
other purpose: it kept from consciousness the disturbing thought that 
perhaps it is possible to organize society so as to make a decent living 
possible for all who are willing to work. 

A more innocent way of keeping from consciousness and unpleas- 
ant- concern about justice and the welfare of the exploited is to lose 
oneself in a round of pleasures. By keeping occupied with exciting di- 
versions there will be no time to think about those whose work make 
a life of idleness and pleasure seeking possible. An excellent illustration 
of this is to be found in the court of Louis XVI in the years preceding 
the French Revolution. The intellectuals of France had brought to 
the attention of the literate French public the evils of the existing social 
order and the suffering of the poor. We may infer therefore that many 
members of the court experienced some doubts regarding the justice and 
wisdom of their way of life, and that they attempted to drive such pain- 
ful doubts from consciousness by crowding consciousness with one ex- 
citing pleasure after another. 

In the foregoing ways of dealing with conflicts between the demo- 
cratic forces of love of justice and mankind and the fascist forces of 
love of power and special privilege, some way is found of easing the 
pangs of conscience and of reducing the severity of the moral conflict 
by reducing the allegiance of the individual to his avowed ideals. But 
this relief is bought at a great price. Moral development does not re- 
sult from self-deception or from running away from moral problems. 
Nor is internal tension really reduced by repression and compensation. 
Indeed to keep from consciousness a thought or idea is itself a source 
of tension. Repression and self-deception make internal peace and har- 
mony as impossible for the individual as the repressive measures of a 
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fascist government make them for a state. Such devices prevent the 
individual from rising to the highest moral plane he is capable of and 
make integration impossible by doing violence to man’s aspirations for 
justice and to his need for a worthy object of loyalty around which he 
can organize his whole life. The inner tension that thus results is man- 
ifest in latent hostility toward others, especially toward those who are 
treated unjustly, and in an irrational and violent dislike of all discus- 
sions of human rights. These difficulties suggest the truth of the 
saying that “things are never settled until they are settled right.” 
Since “fascist” solutions don’t work, our remaining hope is that 
the democratic method will. The democratic solution of this psycholo- 
gical problem is the same as the solution of the problem of maintaining 
friendly relations between persons in spite of clashing interests. \We 
do the latter by friendly and frank discussion of the problem of com- 
mon interest, and try to reach a decision that gives due weight to the 
interests of all concerned. Similarly we gain peace within ourselves 
by an honest consideration of all interests involved and by devising 
some way of integrating the opposing interests in some common enter- 


prise. This involves intelligence of a high order. 

It is only poetic justice that the solution of the problems growing 
out of the clash between democratic and fascist impulses within us 
should involve the use of intelligence, for the severity of the conflict 
is in no small measure the result of being highly intelligent. Attention 
has been called to the fact that lower animals subordinate their comfort 
and safety to the good of the species. How sharp the conflict is at 
such times in lower animals we can only conjecture. 

Perhaps the ant when it joins its comrades in making a living 
bridge experiences no conflict, in spite of the danger it runs. He does 
what the situation requires, and no imagination lights up the future 
with the possibility of death or injury. Likewise the catfish, standing 
guard over the fertilized eggs and later over the young fish, frequently 
at the cost of his life, probably experiences no conflict. His nervous 
system is too undeveloped for him to contemplate his future or that of 
the little fish. He attacks the enemies of the young, and if he is able 
he drives them off. If he is not, he is killed. But his consciousness 1s 
probably so vague that he thinks nothing of himself or what would 
happen to the young should he abandon them to the enemy. 

When we go up the evolutionary scale to the level of rats, there is 
good reason to believe that conflicts occur. According to one observer 
who accidentally came across a nest of field rats, the first response of 
the mother rat was to flee. But in a few moments she returned from 
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her place of safety trembling with fear, and seized one of the young and 
carried it to safety. She repeated this until she had rescued all the 
young. In the laboratory rats have manifested a similar conflict. 
Mother rats separated from their young by an electrically charged grille 
may hesitate to go to them, but if the young are molested and they 
squeal with fright, the mother rats will hasten to their young. 


The conflict is obviously raised to a higher level of intensity with 
increasing intelligence and self-consciousness. For example, consider 
the conflict of a man about to commit suicide to save his business. 
Several years ago a prominent business man in the midwest killed him- 
self. As a consequence the corporation of which he was president and 
a major stockholder collected a large sum of insurance and thus avoided 
bankruptcy. It was commonly believed he killed himself to save his 
company. If he did, he must have experienced a terrific conflict. 
There is no doubt about his interest in his business. He and his brothers 
had inherited it from their father, and they regarded it as a trust to 
hand down to their children. There is no doubt that he wanted to live. 
He had many things to live for. He was an honored citizen of the 
community, the father of children he was justly proud of, and there 
was ahead of him the possibility of many years of active zestful life. 
Yet he felt that he had to save the business. Upon it depended his 


family’s income and social position; upon it depended in no small mea- 
sure his worth in the community. If he should die, the business would 
go on and the position of his family made secure. 


Because man is endowed with intelligence and a fertile imagina- 
tion, he can’t act with the simplicity of a fish or an eagle. He is able 
to anticipate and brood over the consequences of his acts. On this 
capacity the richness of consciousness and of life largely depends. By 
making the future function as anticipation in the present, the dynamic 
quality and the richness of the present are greatly increased. By the 
same token any conflict we may experience between the desire for per- 
sonal safety and prestige and the desire to promote the social good is 
greatly intensified. Fortunately intelligence is as helpful in solving 
problems as in intensifying them. If properly used, intelligence will 
enable us to enjoy a life made rich by the anticipation of the future and 
the recollections of the past, and so completely integrated around a 
worthwhile goal that it is free from internal conflicts and tension. 

Essential to this contribution of intelligence to life is the realiza- 
tion that choices must be made. We constantly remind ourselves that 
we cannot have our cake and eat it too, but we don’t really believe it. 
We think we can follow the path of least effort, drift along and awake 
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some remote day to find ourselves a competerit and respected member 
of our community. We think we can harbor class and race prejudice 
and yet enjoy a sense of human brotherhood. We think we can ex- 
ploit and dominate'our fellows and yet have a society of good will, 
free of class antagonisms. We think we can cheat the government in 
our tax reports, violate its rationing program, and undermine national 
unity and at the same time enjoy the satisfaction of being a good citi- 
zen. We think we can live a life of pleasure, devoid of significant pur- 
poses, and yet enjoy a sense of worth and personal significance. 

Life is full of choices, and we must make them continually. To 
do so wisely we need proper perspective. How important are many 
of our desires? What about the desire for wealth, a new car, a new 
coat? What about the desire for ease, luxury, power? What about 
membership in a given group? What about the desire for friendly 
companionship, for vocational proficiency, for security? The list 
could be indefinitely extended. Which of these desires are important 
and why? 

Obviously before these questions can be answered intelligently 
we must get a clear conception of what constitutes successful living, 
its characteristics and what is essential for it. Successful living may be 
defined as the maximum enrichment of life, and those things or charac- 
teristics which are essential to it may be called human needs in contrast 
to desires which may or may not contribute to the richness of life. The 
person whose desires are in harmony with his needs is fortunate. His 
chances of living successfully are greatly increased. Obviously the 
chances of this correspondence are increased by knowing what man’s 
fundamental needs are. Before describing man’s fundamental needs | 
wish to consider two alleged human needs which have an important bear- 
ing on our discussion. 

The alleged needs to which I refer are the “need of domination” 
and the “need of destruction.’ Are domination and destruetion needs? 
Let us consider domination first. There are admittedly times when 
we wish to dominate and when the best solution of a difficult situation 
may be to dominate. But is domination something which enriches and 
elevates life, or is it at best merely the lesser of two evils? 

It is my belief that whenever the social relationship is one of dom- 
ination, the social situation is not adding as it should to the richness 
of the lives affected. Consider domination in the home, as it might 
be practiced for example by a stern domineering father and husband. 
When “the master of the house” arrives, the wife and the children 
become quiet and subdued for fear they may be severely rebuked for 
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disturbing the peace of their master. The tyrant may find some satis- 
faction in the instant obedience of his wife and children and from the 
quietness and orderliness of his home. But how do those satisfactions 
compare to the satisfaction of being a member of a democratic family 
in which all members are respected as persons with rights, in which 
order prevails because of mutual consideration, in which love and 
good cheer reign instead of fear and repression. Obviously the home 
cannot contribute to the needs of the domineering father for love, 
friendship and relaxation. He will not let it. By his domineering atti- 
tude he not only cuts himself off from some of the greatest satisfactions 
of life, but he deprives his family of a home atmosphere that would 
enrich their lives. 

A comparison of the effects of domination with the effects of 
friendly cooperation in the factory, the office, the church, wherever 
men live and work together will show that domination instead of add- 
ing to the richness and happiness of life detracts. The domineering 
foreman will not get as much satisfaction from his position of leader- 
ship as the cooperative one who seeks to teach and stimulate the de- 
velopment of the men under him. Nor is the morale and the output of 
the factory under a domineering foreman likely to be as high as under 
a democratic one. 

Domination wherever found blights social relations and stunts 
the social development of those who seek to dominate. Even children 
resent domination. The child who attempts to dominate his com- 
panions soon finds himself avoided, and his social development goes 
from bad to worse. Instead, therefore, of adding to the richness of 
life, it impoverishes and degrades life. Instead of being a need of man, 
it blights human well-being and happiness. It is a disease of the per- 
sonality contracted from false social training and scale of values, and 
we should seek to protect ourselves from it as we seek to avoid smallpox, 
measles and typhoid. 

With even less reason is destruction regarded as a need. Merely 
because we sometimes lose self-control and bang the furniture around 
is no reason for saying that we have a need to destroy. Nor is the 
fact that we sometimes hate a person and wish to injure him sufficient 
reason for saying that we need to destroy him. We are sometimes 
guilty of destruction, and even more frequently we desire to destroy, 
but by what stretch of the imagination can we convince ourselves that 
to destroy would enrich and elevate life? 

Those who regard domination and destruction as human needs 
evidently confuse desires and urges with needs. A need is always a 
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need for something. For what kind of a life are destruction and domi- 
nation needs? Assuming that the ideal life of man is one made rich, 
full and significant because it has become sensitive to the best our 
world affords and is devoted to worthy ends, domination and destruc- 
tion are seen to be evils which blight mankind rather than goods which 
enrich life. They are foolish and irrational drives which emerge from 
social tension. They grow out of evil and they increase evil. 

Returning to a positive consideration of human needs, of obvious 
importance for human well-being and happiness is health. A person 
cannot live as rich, full, satisfying life without health as with it. This 
does not mean that some invalids and even persons who have been 
racked with pain have not achieved a high degree of success in living. 
But if to the success they attained as invalids could be added a sound 
body, a body able and willing to carry out their purposes, their success 
and well-being would have been just that much greater. 

Another need is social acceptance and recognition. No person can 
live as richly and fully as he otherwise might, if he does not enjoy the 
good will, the respect and the companionship of his fellows. Physical 
proximity seems enough to satify the gregarious need of lower animals 
such as horses, buffaloes and grasshoppers. But man needs more than 
physical proximity. We may be physically near our fellows and yet feel 
psychically isolated and alone. We need not only to be physically near 
our fellows; we need to feel that we are accepted and respected members 
of the group. The desire to be a respected member of the group is one 
of the great dynamic and constructive forces that moves us. To gain 
the acceptance and the respect of his fellows, man is capable of any 
sacrifice, including life itself. And if he fails to gain it, his morale, 
efficiency and happiness suffer an irretrievable blow. 

Equally important for successful living, or for the happiness and 
well-being of man is self-respect. We need to be respected by our 
fellows. But we also need to feel that we are worthy of their respect. 
A person may be respected by others, but unless he respects himself, 
he cannot really enjoy the respect of others. For he feels that instead 
of respecting him, they are respecting what they think he is, and that 
if they really knew him, they would no longer respect him. Therefore 
a person who loses self-respect isolates himself psychically from his 
fellows no matter how anxious they may be to make him one of them. 

In the hospitals for the mentally sick are many unfortunates who 
have so completely lost self-respect and are so depressed that they will 
not look at another person. To avoid doing so they will sit hour after 
hour with their faces buried in their hands. Outside the hospitals are 
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many whose lives have been shattered by a loss of self-respect. All 
that remains for such unfortunates is to eke out a miserable existence 
either lamenting their lack of worth of attempting to forget their sad 
plight by the pursuit of pleasure. Of all blows to happiness, mental 
health and efficiency the loss of self-respect is perhaps the most serious. 


Another fundamental human need is work. We humans, espe- 
cially when young, are by nature active. To sit still for thirty minutes 
is extremely difficult for the child. But a child does not wish merely 
to be active. He wishes to do something. A boy does not wish merely 
to dig; he wishes to dig a cave in which he can store his treasures. He 
does not wish merely to saw boards and to drive nails; he wishes to 
build a house in which he can play when it rains. The little girl does 
not wish merely to sew; she wishes to make her doll a dress. And 
so it is with us who are older. We enjoy being active, but we wish to 
organize and direct our activity toward something that is useful. As 
creatures of intelligence and imagination we project goals and strive for 
them. Such purposive striving is work and is essential to the zest and 
richness of life. Through work we enrich the present with the anticipa- 
tions of the future. 


We should not wonder therefore that men seek work no matter 
how large their income. A major cause of the unhappiness of well-to-do 
women, whose children have married and established their own homes, 
is that they have no worthwhile work. In their desire to find some- 
thing of worth to do, it is not surprising that many give their support 
to foolish movements. One of these unfortunate women had spent 
months getting signatures to a petition to pardon a criminal condemned 
to death. When she presented the petition to the governor, the gover- 
nor convinced her that she did not really wish such a person as the 
condemned man to be pardoned. She then plaintively asked, “But gov- 
ernor, what can I do?” In this question is registered the emptiness of 
life when it is not filled with some significant activity or work. 


Similarly many men who reach the age of compulsory retirement 
hale and hearty quickly decline in physical vigor and lose the zest of 
life. The canalization of their energy through work had served to 
make them dynamic, as had the pursuit of definite goals. When they 
have no ends to pursue, when their skills and habits are useless, they 
soon develop the feeling that they are useless and a burden to others. 
As a result they quickly decline. In this connection I am reminded of 
a person who remained active and alert until his death at the age of 94. 
What if he had stopped working at 65? Would he have enjoyed the 
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mental health, mental alertness and happiness he enjoyed almost thirty 
years after his sixty-fifth birthday? I think not. 

Every species has appropriate activities to perform. Birds enrich 
their lives by building nests, incubating their eggs, and caring for the 
young. But what of the cowbird, who refuses to follow the usual pat- 
tern of bird life? It cheats its fellow birds by laying its eggs in nests it 
did not build while the builders are not looking. It has no eggs to in- 
cubate. It has no young to feed. What does it do to give life meaning 
and worth? It doesn’t even sing. In cheating others to do its work, 
it imposes a burden upon them. But at the same time it cheats itself of 
those activties that seem intimately bound up with the happiness of 
robins and other more normal birds. 


* * * * * 


Another fundamental need of man is the need for security. Man 
in common with all organisms needs food, air, sunshine and suitable 
temperature. But man in virtue of intelligence and imagination needs 
more than these things. He needs assurance that these needs will be 
satisfied tomorrow and next year as well as today. The well-fed 
chicken has no anxiety regarding its food for tomorrow. But the 
well-fed man may be unable to enjoy fully his food today because of 
his anxiety regarding his food in the future. Likewise with regard to 
companionship and work. Man not only needs these things, but also 
assurance that his friends will think well of him tomorrow and that the 
opportunity to work will continue. 

To gain economic security is one of man’s greatest drives, and 
anxiety about it is one of his greatest worries. But economic security 
is not the only kind of security that troubles man. We need a feeling 
of security analogous to that we experienced as babies held in our 
mother’s arms. We need to feel that our friends of today will be our 
friends tomorrow. We need to feel that we live in a world of law 
and order rather than in one ruled by capricious spirits whether they are 
unknown spirits or the spirits of capricious men. It is obvious that no 
one can live as rich full significant life when haunted with fear re- 
garding his future as he could, if he had assurance regarding the satis- 
faction of his future needs and lived in an orderly world that makes 
prediction possible. 

Man needs to be loved and respected. He also needs to love and 
tr: respect. The person who loves and respects no one is in a sad plight 
morally and spiritually. The old miser Silas Marner shows what hap- 
pens to a man who is thus unfortunate. Such a person is cut off psy- 
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chologically from his fellows. He shuts himself within his shell, 
where deprived of an outward expression of love, compassion and es- 
teem for his fellows, his inner life becomes a barren waste of empti- 
ness, disappointment and hate. The transformation of Silas Marner’s 
life, when the golden-haired child entered it, into one of zest and happi- 
ness indicates the need of someone to love and to provide for. 

The need to love and to protect is clearly indicated in the behavior 
of children. The solicitude of the little girl regarding her doll, the 
adoption by children of chickens as pets and their efforts to save them 
from the cook, as well as the love older persons develop for their pets, 
points to a deep-seated need to love something. Some adults are un- 
fortunate enough to be compelled to attempt to satisfy this need by 
lavishing their love upon a parrot, or a dog, or a cat. Obviously their 
love would mean more to them and yield greater satisfaction if it 
were directed toward a more worthy object such as another adult or 
a child. To help a child become a fine adult overshadows the signifi- 
cance of teaching a parrot to ask for a cracker. 


Closely related to the need of an object to love is the need of being 
loyal to a worthy object. We add to the richness and zest of life when 
we devote ourselves to a worthy cause. The strong craving of humans 
for an object of loyalty is indicated by their readiness to attach them- 
selves loyally to some person, institution or cause. Sometimes the ob- 
ject of loyalty is not a worthy one and it may destroy those who are 
loyal to it. Frequently in the course of history men have attached them- 
selves loyally to unworthy leaders, and through that loyalty have 
stamped upon themselves pride, arrogance and hate, and have ultimately 
brought upon themselves destruction. But loyalty to a different kind 
of leader may help a person develop the virtues of tolerance and love, 
and greatly enrich his life. Hitler and his followers are an excellent 
illustration of the former. Jesus and his followers illustrate the latter. 

Loyalty to a worthy object is essential to our highest good. The 
person who is loyal to his home and family adds greatly to the richness 
and stability of his life. The school experiences of a boy loyal to his 
school are far more satisfying and enriching than are those of a boy 
who is uninterested in his school. The same is true of the person 
who is loyal to his community, state and nation. With each expansion 
of the object of loyalty he increases the richness of his life by increas- 
ing the number of things he is interested in and with which he identifies 
himself. Going a step beyond loyalty to one’s nation, the person who 
develops loyalty to mankind, who identifies himself with the body of 
humanity and is interested in all that affects its welfare, who is joyful 
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when mankind marches forward and sorrowful when it suffers a re- 
verse, raises himself far out of the narrow dungeon of selfhood and 
narrow preoccupation with purely personal matters to a level which en- 
ables him to respond sensitively to the upbuilding forces of the cosmos. 

It is with us as it would be with a piece of iron were it self- 
conscious. A detached piece of iron lying on the floor would find little 
in itself to invest its existence with meaning and worth. But suppose 
it were a part of a great machine and it made the purposes and function 
of the machine its purpose, it would then be more than a piece of iron; 
it would be a part of the great machine. And because it felt itself a 
part of the great machine that was serving the industrial needs of 
a great community, it would lose its sense of loneliness and doubt re- 
garding its worth and significance. Through expanding its interest 
and identifying itself with a worthy object of loyalty, its consciousness 
would be charged with a feeling of worth and would mirror the indus- 
trial organization of the community of which it had become a vital 
though small part. 

In our hospitals for the mentally sick there are approximately 
500,000 patients. Many of these are mentally sick because of disease 
or physical injury. But many are there who have no observable physi- 
cal disorder which would account for their difficulties. They have 
broken mentally because of stresses and strains of a psycho-social 
character. The root of the disorder of many is that they have remained 
self-centered in their narrow preoccupation with such matters as the 
respect, privileges and rights they are entitled to. Had such persons 
outgrown their narrow egocentric attitude by developing loyalty to 
their family, or to some other person, or to their nation, they would 
have been less depressed by failure to gain social recognition and less 
affected by the normal changes in our moods. Perhaps loyalty to a 
worthy object would have made them sufficiently dynamic to have pre- 
vented a mental breakup. This is speculative and the reader may dis- 
count it as he thinks best, but the fact remains that the zest of life 
and our feeling of worth depend upon the worth of the goal we are seek- 
ing. A worthy object of loyalty adds to the meaning and significance 
of life, and is, herefore, essential to successful living. 

Another human need is the love of beauty and truth. Without 
the love and appreciation of beauty, the individual closes his life to 
one of the purest forms of enjoyment and one of the most ennobling 
experiences man is capable of. The stars, the sunset, the sea and moun- 
tains, the flowers and birds, and the human form may not have been 
made beautiful for our enjoyment. But they are beautiful, and he 
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who fails to respond to their beauty needlessly deprives himself of 
much our universe has to offer those who would become really alive. 
Without love of truth, the individual does violence to his rational nature. 
To have knowledge, insight, understanding is one of the most satisfy- 
ing experiences of human beings and in their pursuit many have de- 
voted their lives. 


The last of man’s fundamental needs which I wish to describe is 
the need to attain a feeling of cosmic solidarity, or to relate one’s 
life significantly to what is regarded as the fundamentally real or 
to God. This need is basic to religion. The importance of this 
need may be inferred from the persistent efforts of man to satisfy it, 
from the increased social effectiveness and happiness of those who 
have succeeded in doing so, and from the tenacity with which they cling 
to beliefs which help them feel a close relation to God. To satisfy this 
need men have given up wealth and social position and have endured 
voluntary suffering and privation. Others have devoted themselves 
to prayer and contemplation. Yet others have attempted to establish 
closer relations with God by trying to cooperate with God in building 
a better world. Hence they have devoted their lives to alleviating suf- 
fering and to teaching men to love one another and to act justly. But 
regardless of the method followed, asceticism, prayer or active coopera- 
tion with God, those who feel that they have established close and har- 
monious relations with God experience a joy and happiness not other- 
wise obtainable. It is as if the contingent, the dependent and the in- 
complete by identifying itself with the necessary, the absolute, the 
complete feels that these Godlike qualities have become a part of itself. 
Hence the common report of the influx of God or of God’s grace into 
the heart of the person who has found God. Hence also their zeal in 
combatting injustice and all forms of evil, and their willingness to suf- 
fer martyrdom to help others find God. 


The need to identify oneself with the creative Power of the uni- 
verse and the urge to do so are not the result of a tradition or of re- 
ligious teachings. This need and urge are deeply rooted in man’s bio- 
logical nature. Rational beings endowed with imagination must recog- 
nize themselves as contingent creatures who did not make themselves 
nor who can even preserve themselves. They therefore raise as a matter 
of course questions of their origin and fate and about the Power on 
which they depend. Whatever answer to the last question the individual 
may give, he will seek to establish closer and more harmonious rela- 
tions with it. The desire to do this is intensified by the fact that we 
live in a world of uncertainties, sorrows and disappointments, causing 
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us to seek as best we can the protection of a Power greater than we. 


The relation of man to God was expressed by Jesus in this way, 
“T am the vine, ye are the branches.’’ Imagine that the leaves on a tree 
were conscious and had a strong urge to become independent organisms, 
capable of managing their own affairs, just as we experience especially 
during adolescence. Each leaf would then no doubt stress the fact that 
it fixates the energy of the sunshine, that it does its own breathing and 
builds the carbon dioxide into its own structure, and it might emphasize 
the fact that in performing these processes it contributes to the welfare 
of the tree. In its preoccupation with its own functions it might forget 
or overlook the fact that it is a part of a larger whole from which it 
derives the sap that keeps it alive, and that separated from the tree it 
would quickly die. But it need not overlook these facts and it would 
not, if it had a bit more of imagination. Given more imagination it 
would realize that it is a small and contingent part of a relatively per- 
manent and absolute system. So it is with us. We do enjoy a degree 
of independence, and sometimes the preoccupation with our own im- 
mediate processes may blind us to the whole of which we are parts. But 
when we give rein to our reason and imagination we perceive that we are 
parts of a great value creating whole. At such times to identify our- 
selves with that whole becomes our dominant desire. When we satisfy 
it, our narrow petty lives are transformed and enriched by an aware- 
ness in our own lives of a creative Power that has raised star dust to liv- 
ing aspiring beings. No one who has failed to gain this experience, or 
to satisfy his need for cosmic solidarity, has lived on as high plane as 
man is capable of attaining. 

Can the needs listed above, health, social acceptance, self-respect, 
work, security, some person to love, a worthy object of loyalty, love of 
beauty and a feeling of cosmic solidarity, be organized into a har- 
monious pattern of life? Certainly conflicts may arise between them. 
The need of health may conflict with the need of work; the need of 
work may conflict with the need of appreciating the beautiful, which in 
turn may conflict with social acceptance. Such conflicts are possible, 
but it is quite likely that they occur because unwise means have been 
taken to gain a need, and that with clearer insight and understanding 
the various needs will be seen to fit together and complement each other 
in the same way that the various parts or characteristics of a good 
house fit together and reinforce each other. 

The two fundamental principles of integration were enunciated 
hundreds of years ago by two of the world’s greatest teachers, Plato 
and Jesus. Plato was greatly concerned with the danger of some par- 
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ticular impulse or desire, like the sex drive, pleasure in eating, the desire 
for wealth or preoccupation with one’s health, dominating the life of 
the individual. To safeguard against this, he urged the individual to 
bring under the control of reason all appetites and desires in order to 
avoid excess and to achieve a well-balanced personality. Order, sym- 
metry, balance, nothing in excess indicate the line of Plato’s thought. 
The value of this emphasis is clear. A person by giving free rein to 
some appetite may soon find himself enslaved to it, and the life of 
reason and self-control becomes impossible. The defect of this teach- 
ing is that it remains self-centered, and the person who deliberates as 
to how much of this and how much of that he should use in the build- 
ing of his personality is apt to appear priggish. Certainly this self- 
centered attitude does little to fill life with zest, enthusiasm and meaning. 


This defect in Plato’s teachings was corrected by the emphasis 
Jesus placed on love—love of God and love of one’s fellow men. It is 
by devoting oneself to an objective sufficiently inclusive and inspiring 
to appeal to the whole self that all the elements fall in place and life 
becomes endowed with meaning and significance. When we place this 
emphasis of Jesus on love of others and of God against the emphasis 
placed on other interests of man, we gain a clearer appreciation of its 
wisdom. Epicurus, a contemporary of Plato, had taught men to make 
the pursuit of pleasure their guiding principle. But obviously the pur- 
suit of pleasure cannot invest life with meaning and significance or 
integrate the many needs and interests of man around an inspiring ideal. 
It would do nothing to satisfy his need of self-respect, significant 
work, loyalty to a worthy object and social acceptance to mention only 
a few. The love of power would be about as futile. It could gain 
only a grudging and halfhearted support of the love of beauty and 
truth, the need of a worthy object of loyalty, and the need for cosmic 
solidarity. The need of security cannot provide the individual with an 
object of loyalty sufficiently inclusive to enlist the support of all his 
needs. 


As the breadth of a person’s objective increases, the possibility of 
its becoming an integrative force in his life increases. Consider for 
example a person operating a small grocery store. The store is his 
source of income—his guarantee against cold and hunger and the means 
of providing for his old age. Suppose it were merely this to the owner. 
It would not enlist the support or become a way of satisfying many of 
his needs. But what if the store were viewed as the means of educat- 
ing his children and of helping them in other ways to become of greater 
value to the community and to mankind? What if it were viewed as a 
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means of raising the standard of living in the community by selling 
quality merchandise at lowest possible cost? What if it were viewed 
as a means of cultivating friendships with the people of the community 
and of enabling him to take a more active part in community projects? 
Would it not then meet many of his fundamental needs and thereby 
become of great integrative value? 

Only an object of loyalty that requires the support of the whole 
self can serve as an integrating purpose. No object less than the demo- 
cratic ideal of love of man can do this. Around this ideal an individual 
can easily organize his various needs, and the pursuit of each need be- 
comes of double significance because it is subsumed under a master 
motive. The need of health for example takes on new significance, 
because he has a worthwhile cause in the service of which he needs 
health, and the attaining of health becomes easier because his outgoing 
interest prevents him from being unduly concerned with health and 
makes his life more dynamic and zestful—important conditions of 
health. Likewise he finds the pursuit of truth doubly zestful and in- 
teresting. The pursuit itself remains interesting, and he gains that 
satisfaction plus the satisfaction of a worthwhile cause to use his 
knowledge for. 

And so it is with the other needs of man. Social acceptance is 
made more readily attainable and also more important because of his 
new attitude. The need of self-respect is gained through the devotion 
of his life to a worthy and inspiring objective. He finds in his new 
loyalty complete satisfaction of the need of a worthy object of loyalty. 
The chances of satisfying his need of loving beauty are greatly in- 
creased, for the new loyalty will open his eyes to beauty in social rela- 
tions and in human character not previously suspected. And love of 
man, as every lover has discovered, makes us more appreciative of the 
beauty of the physical world. Furthermore the love of beauty becomes 
doubly significant through the desire to share it with others. Finally 
the love of man and the consequent removal of all barriers between 
oneself and others makes it easier to attain a sense of harmonious rela- 
tion with God. A barrier which proves insurmountable to some in their 
search for God is the attitude of bitterness and estrangement from their 
fellow men. Thus it would appear that the love of man is an ideal 
around which the various needs of man can be harmoniously organized, 
and each one through the organization raised to a higher and more 
significant level. 

No ideal less than love of man can provide this complete integra- 
tion. An ideal of a more inclusive character yet, and which has met 
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this need for hundreds of millions of persons is the love of God. Those 
who attain integration in this way seek to establish a close and har- 
monious relation between themselves and the most significant Power 
in the universe. Not man, but that on which man depends, that which 
created and sustains man becomes the object of supreme loyalty. This 
loyalty stirs the imagination and opens up a cosmic vista that floods the 
individual with an overwhelming sense of beauty and grandeur. The 
immensity of the universe, the passage from star dust to living forms, 
the bursting of life into myriad forms, the evolution of a form able 
to contemplate the whole of which it is a part, a form able to appreciate 
the beauty of the world and to thrill at its possibilities, a form of life 
endowed with the possibility of attaining moral greatness, nowhere bet- 
ter manifested than in man’s adoration and worship of the beautiful 
and noble and good: these things are felt by the religious person, not 
merely talked about. 

Men have sought to establish closer and more harmonious rela- 
tions with God by opening their lives more fully to the creative energy 
of God, by contemplating God’s purposes, and by trying to cooperate 
with him in making this a better world. Obviously the last requires that 
the religious devotee do all in his power to help his fellows rise to a 
higher level. Thus the need of cosmic solidarity or of attaining a har- 
monious relation with God may meet our need of an integrating ideal 
even more completely than the love of man. 

Unfortunately, however, the love of God and the desire to do his 
will have not always had this effect. Some men have from time to 
time claimed some special and mysterious sources of information re- 
garding God’s will. As might be expected, the beliefs arising from 
these experiences are not always in harmony with the findings of rea- 
son. Hence the conflict between faith and reason. Hence the efforts 
of some religious leaders to abuse and disparage reason as a snare and 
delusion. Since man’s love of truth and his power to reason cannot be 
eradicated by verbal blasts, this attitude has made it appear as if the 
love of God and the desire to do his will stand in sharp opposition to the 
love of truth. Sometimes this attitude has even led to opposition be- 
tween love of God and love of man. I need only recall in this connec- 
tion wars of religious persecution, when different interpretations re- 
garding the nature of God and his will led men to kill one another by 
the thousands. But these consequences of trying to relate one’s life 
significantly to the creative Power of the cosmos are accidental. They 
should not be permitted to cause us to disparage this effort as a dan- 
gerous and futile one. It may be dangerous. It certainly is not futile. 
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It can be made one of the most stimulating and inspiring of all human 
experiences. 

What are the chief obstacles of attaining the complete integration 
of one’s needs? It is of little help to say selfishness. We have outgoing 
needs and drives as well as self-centered ones. Why the self-centered 
ones dominate our behavior cannot be explained by saying we are self- 
centered. That would be like saying we are selfish because we are 
selfish. A more meaningful explanation is that we are selfish because 
of inadequate insight and limited experience. Not having experienced 
the satisfaction of being a member of an enthusiastic team in which 
the individual subordinates himself to the whole, we seek the satisfac- 
tion of being a grandstand player. Not having experienced the pure 
satisfaction of helping the discouraged and the broken, we seek the 
questionable and mixed satisfaction of inflating our ego at the expense 
of others. Not having experienced the satisfaction of engaging whole- 
heartedly in the objectives of our nation, we seek the satisfaction of 
security and comfort at home, of accumulating wealth while others 
die. Not having experienced the satisfaction of feeling the solidarity 
of the human race and the thrill that comes from contemplating its 
progress, we seek the satisfaction of putting ourselves, our nation, our 
race, our class on a pedestal from which we look down scornfully at 
others. Not having experienced the satisfaction of flooding our con- 
sciousness with the realization that through us flows the great creative 
energy of the cosmos, we seek the satisfaction of finding a god who 
reflects our prejudices by selecting our race or nation as an object of 
special love and solicitude. Limiting our own experience needlessly, 
remaining unnecessarily preoccupied with egocentric, or national, or 
racial interest, we end by limiting the glory and grandeur of God, or 
stated more accurately we go through life without seeing or enjoying 
the glory and grandeur of God, the creator. 

The attitudes which prevent the individual from eliminating inner 
conflicts, which are barriers to unimpeded social participation, and 
which prevent him from opening his life to the upbuilding forces of 
the universe and from enjoying their beauty and grandeur are every one 
fascist attitudes. Self-centeredness, a realism that deadens appreciation 
of the moral structure of the universe and respect for the moral will of 
man, the desire to exploit one’s fellows and to gain special privilege, the 
setting of one’s race or nation above others and the consequent encour- 
agement of racial and national friction are of the warp and woof of 
fascism. Fascism divides. It makes integration as impossible for the 
individual as for the state. In all these respects democracy stands in 
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sharp opposition. It abhors all attitudes that set men against each other 
and that interpose a barrier between them and God. It therefore makes 
social and cosmic integration possible. Equally important it makes the 
integration of the individual’s various needs and drives possible. 


SACRIFICE OR MAN ALIVE 


The reader will probably agree that the fascist attitudes of love of 
power and desire for special privilege blight the moral and spiritual 
growth of the individual and make impossible a society of friendly co- 
operative people striving to promote the common welfare. He will 
probably also agree that the democratic ideals of justice and human 
brotherhood enrich life through making possible the complete integra- 
tion of the individual’s needs around an inspiring goal, which give 
meaning and purpose to his life and increase his sensitiveness to the 
beauty of the world, both physical and social. And the reader may 
continue, if we could only love God with all our mind, heart and soul and 
our neighbors as ourself, we could then achieve a unity of purpose and 
of action that would enable each one of us to feel within himself the 
collective might of mankind, as we labor to create a society more con- 
genial to human needs and aspirations. 


When all this is admitted the reader may ask, but is this not the 
advice of perfection? How are we going to attain this high estate? 
If all men were honest and decent, to love mankind would not be dif- 
ficult. But not all men are honest and decent. Many are cruel, selfish 
and brutish. Many seem to care nothing for the rights and feelings 
of others or for their social obligations. Yet they seem to prosper like 
the bay tree. And the same applies to the nations of the world. If all 
nations loved peace and justice, it would be easy to conduct international 
affairs in accordance with the ideals of democracy. But some nations, 
at least their governments, seem more concerned with wealth and 
power and the prestige of the ruling class than in the rights of man, 
and they are quick to take advantage of the weakness of other nations. 


In brief granted that democracy meets human needs and that 
fascism blights human nature, what can we do about it? Not all blights 
can be eliminated ; nor is it certain that all goods can be attained. Per- 
haps fascism is a cancerous growth in the hearts of men and in society 
as difficult to eradicate as cancerous growth in the tissues of the 
human body. Perhaps democracy is after all merely a beautiful ideal 
to dream about but not to be made a guiding principle of life. 

These doubts and questions indicate a weakness and limitation of 
all moral and ethical teachings. It is much easier to see what we ought 
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to do or be than to strive intelligently for the goal that appeals to us 
intellectually. St. Paul expressed a common experience when he wrote: 
“The things I would do, I do not ; the things I would not do, I do.”” But 
Socrates’ teaching that “knowledge is virtue” also represents a profound 
view of human nature and motivation. If we really knew, Socrates 
taught, what is good, we would do it. Too often we pay lip service to 
traditional ideas about good and evil, without really believing that what 
we call good is good. That is, we really don’t believe that the course 
of behavior described as good will enrich our lives and add to our hap- 
piness. If we did, we would follow it. 

It is commonly believed that Socrates in emphasizing the import- 
ance of knowledge as a determinant of behavior overlooked other im- 
portant determinants such as limited capacity, fear, feelings of in- 
feriority and passion, and that he was led to do this because he himself 
was a man of complete self-control in whom the principles of reason had 
gained absolute control. Be this as it may, Socrates was unquestion- 
ably correct in stating that we sometimes say that a course of action 
is good without really believing that it is good, and in urging that if 
we wish to act as we consider to be good, we should first convince 
ourselves that the course is good. By so doing we at least increase 
the probability of so acting. 

Applying this principle to democratic living, if a person really 
believed that democratic ideals enriched life, if in addition to accepting 
them because they are the ideals of his group that have been impressed 
on him from childhood, he really believed that they are essential to suc- 
cessful living, there can be little doubt that he would try harder to make 
them his guiding principles of life. This does not mean that he would 
necessarily succeed. Many men have tried to make love of God their 
dominant sentiment without success. Some as a consequence of failure 
have suffered grave doubt about their worth and haunting fear that 
they were destined for hell. Some persons have tried to love their 
neighbors but without success. Some have even failed to love their 
parents. Conviction that we should love something and the effort to 
do so do not guarantee that we shall be able to do so. But these 
attitudes increase our chances of doing so, and if the object we desire 
to love is not too incompatible with our needs there is a good chance 
that we shall be able to do so. 

Acquiring love for some object is like acquiring a skill. All of 
us haye skill in walking and it required little effort on our part. Some 
of us are skillful swimmers. But to become so required considerable 
effort and practice. None of us are skillful fliers, for flying is beyond 
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the range of human ability. We do not have the necessary equipment. 
Likewise with our affections. It requires no effort to love a beautiful 
and gracious young woman. It would require some effort to love an 
uncouth boor. It might be impossible to love a mean, cruel boor. 


Where on the scale just suggested do the ideals of democracy fall ? 
Do they fall near the beautiful and gracious woman, the uncouth boor 
or near the mean, cruel boor? For my part, I would place them near 
the beautiful and gracious woman, for I believe that if we should fully 
grasp the moral and ethical beauty of the ideals of democracy and their 
importance for successful living, we would love them as spontaneously 
as love arises for the beautiful woman. The reason we do not show 
a greater appreciation of the ideals of democracy is lack of insight and 
experience. Like small children who think cream of wheat, orange juice 
and milk exhaust the category of things good to eat, and who therefore 
refuse to eat bananas, roast beef and turkey, so many of us believe 
that dominating our fellows, exacting special privilege and physical 
comforts exhaust the category of goods to be derived from social re- 
lations and refuse to try friendly companionship, justice and doing our 
share of the work of the world. 


The incentive to develop democratically may be strengthened by 
holding before consciousness the goods that are to be derived from so 
doing. It may also be strengthened by bringing to mind what will 
happen if we don’t. A rat may hesitate to jump off his perch if he 
can’t see where he is going to land. He will hesitate less if he sees the 
floor and that his mate is waiting for him. He will hesitate even less 
if a current of compressed air is turned against him. Under these cir- 
cumstances he will jump quickly enough. 

I do not believe this analogy exaggerates the situation confronting 
us. Most of us have democratic aspirations that are checked by oppos- 
ing desires and fears. We therefore hesitate to follow our aspirations. 
But if we should see clearly that to follow them will increase our happi- 
ness and well-being, we would hesitate less. And if in addition we 
should see that to refuse to follow them will involve the loss of many 
values we seek to preserve, our hesitation would all the more quickly 
give way to action. To be more specific, we may be satisfied with our 
present level of moral and psychological insight and wish to remain as 
we are, harboring all our race and class prejudices and desires for special 
privilege. And we may be satisfied with socicty as it is, and inclined 
to let well enough alone. But if we should realize that our development 
is not complete and that society is not as just and morally stimulating 
as it might be, there would be generated at least a slight desire for 
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further growth and social improvement. And if in addition we should 
realize that neither as individuals nor as a society can we stand still, 
that we must move forward or backward, then the desire to move for- 
ward would be strengthened, perhaps sufficiently to lead to action. 

We have the bad habit of thinking that a person sacrifices himself 
when he devotes his time and energy to worthwhile pursuits rather than 
live in idleness and social indifference. We apparently value ease, com- 
fort and luxury so highly that we lose sight of the joy and happiness 
that result from social usefulness. Yet to place the former values ahead 
of the latter is simply not intelligent. The person who does so does 
not know how to charge his life with meaning and zest or conscious- 
ness with hopes and anticipations of a vivid character known only to 
the energetic actor. 

Consciousness need not consist wholly of bodily sensations, of 
sporadic flashes of passion and appetite, and of aches and pains. It 
need not consist of these plus desire for honor and the will to power. 
Consciousness may become a brilliant and many-colored light fed by 
a variety of interests, by the joys and sorrows of those about us, by 
the anticipation of significant goals extending indefinitely into the 
future, and by a feeling of solidarity with the great body of humanity 
and the upbuilding forces of the cosmos. The individual who gains 
these things does not sacrifice his life. He becomes truly alive. 

The reader may test this analysis by bringing to mind a few of 
his friends and acquaintances who are living successfully, not neces- 
. sarily successful in conducting a business, but successful in the art of 
| living. Who in your circle of acquaintances is living the richest, fullest, 
most satisfying life? Has he not incorporated in his life a deep respect 
for the moral worth of man, love of justice and devotion to some broad 
social objective? Or does he place his pleasure and convenience above 
all else, and regard his fellows as persons to make use of in forwarding 
his own selfish purposes? 

Let us consider from the same point of view a few men known 
to everyone. We take pride in calling Washington “the father of his 
country,’ and to speak of him as “first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” Why do we thus refer to Washing- 
ton? On what did his greatness depend? Was it the result of self- 
centeredness? the love of power? the desire for glory? The answer 
is evident. Washington was a man of broad social interests, who loved 
his country and willingly devoted himself to her service. Were not 
these the attitudes which enriched his life and added to its satisfactions? 
Or did they detract? Would he have lived a richer, fuller, more signi- 
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ficant and a happier life had he been indifferent to the call of his coun- 
try and lived his life in peace at Mt. Vernon? I think not. Even his 
health seemed better when actively engaged in the service of his country 
than when in retirement at Mt. Vernon. We can confidently assert 
that the greatest satisfaction Washington exprienced was that he was 
permitted to take an important part in establishing free institutions 
in this country. 

Jefferson in writing his own epitaph expressed satisfaction in 
three of his accomplishments, namely, writing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, founding the University of Virginia, and writing the 
statute of religious liberty of the state of Virginia. In these ways he 
had helped his fellow men march forward to a more perfect society. 
Similarly, if Washington had written his epitaph, I suspect he would 
have emphasized such things as leading the armies of men who loved 
freedom, of working with free men to establish self-government, and 
of helping men perfect the art of agriculture. There is little in the life 
of Washington to suggest that he would have found more satisfaction 
in ease and comfort than in an active pursuit of justice and the common 
welfare, or that he would have found more satisfaction in establishing 
his family as the ruling family in America than in contributing as best 
he could to make our country a successful republic. 


In sharp contrast to Washington stands his great contemporary, 
Napoleon. Under Napoleon France defeated those powers that under- 
took to interfere with France’s solution of her domestic policies. Under 
him France undertook political reforms that brought law and order to 
that distraught country after years of confusion and blood purges. 
Napoleon thus made the revolution of France secure from external 
attack and from internal weakness. If Napoleon had died before mak- 
ing himself the emperor of France, he would have enjoyed the undying 
gratitude of the French people and would now be regarded as one of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

But unfortunately for Napoleon and for France and Europe, he 
did not die in 1804, nor in all his good work for France had he made 
the Republic of France safe against his own ambition. Unlike Wash- 
ington he was more interested in establishing his family as the ruling 
family in France and in various countries conquered by France than in 
leading his fellow citizens to a society of “liberty, equality, fraternity.’ 
He succeeded in making himself the emperor of France and in making 
his brothers kings of subjugated countries. Napoleon’s ambition over- 
shot the mark, and he died a prisoner on a bleak island in the south 
Atlantic. For this reason his life is commonly regarded as a failure. 
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But suppose Napoleon had died on the throne of France and his ap- 
pointees had still been on the thrones he had given them at the time of 
his death, would he then have been a success ? 

Napoleon’s failure came long before his defeat at Waterloo and 
his imprisonment on the island of St. Helena. It came during his 
boyhood when his mother instilled in him an inordinate family pride 
and loyalty that blinded him to his larger social obligations. It came 
when as a youth he was embittered by the taunts of his associates be- 
cause of his small size and equally small spending allowance, and from 
his resolution that he would get even with the haughty young aristo- 
crats, and humiliate all who had humiliated him. In the home and in 
the school, Napoleon’s chances of living a life enriched by a great loyalty 
were crushed. He was thus defeated long before he became an artillery 
officer. Had his mother’s loyalty extended beyond her family to in- 
clude even Corsica, his life might well have been different. Had her 
loyalty extended to include France, and had she encouraged her unusual 
son to devote his life to the service of France, modern history might 
well have been different. Had she had a love of mankind and a genu- 
ine interest in the efforts of man to create a society of justice and 
brotherhood, it is not likely that the son would have betrayed the 
French Revolution. 

The flowering of Napoleon’s genius into broad significant pur- 
poses was prevented by a shrewd, narrow-minded, and domineering 
mother and by the taunts of thoughtless boys. But for these, when he 
stood at the zenith of his power, enjoying the adoration of a grateful 
people, he might have used his power to have established in France a 
society based on the high principles of the revolution. He might have 
led France into peace and prosperity. He might have healed the wounds 
of long exploitation and of a violent reaction. Instead of seizing these 
opportunities, he did what any fourteen-year-old school boy might be 
expected to do. He seized power for himself, he made himself em- 
peror, and to please his mother, he gave his brothers thrones regardless 
of the wishes of the people they were to rule. He could have placed 
himself in the vanguard of human progress and have contributed might- 
ily to human welfare. Instead he chose personal glory and power. 
There is where the great tragedy in Napoleon’s life is to be found. The 
fact that he died on St. Helena is an anticlimax. 

One of the remarkable women of our generation was the great 
humanitarian Jane Addams. This woman devoted the best part of her 
life to helping unfortunate persons pull themselves together and to make 
more of themselves. What about the life of this woman? Has she 
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sacrificed it? Would it have been more successful, would it have been 
richer and fuller, and more satisfying if she had married and reared 
a family? Would it have been more so had she decided to become a 
novelist, and to have created fine personalities within the pages of a 
book instead of helping discouraged and frustrated men and women 
reconstruct their lives? Would it have been more successful, had she 
decided to follow a life of leisure and travel and search for the good 
things of life? To me the answer is evident. She attained success in 
living because she had a significant and inspiring goal which invested 
her life with zest and value. To have followed a life bent on pleasure and 
ease would have been a failure no matter how many pleasures she might 
have experienced or how free from discomfort she might have been. It 
would have been a failure because it would not have enabled her to find 
in her activties something to give to her life a feeling of worth or to 
have lighted her consciousness with the steady glow of a worthwhile 
end and work well done. 

In the Reader's Digest of July, 1943, there is an account of Dayton 
Hedges, an American business man in Cuba. Mr. Hedges observed that 
the Cubans were poorly dressed, that the price of cloth was high and 
that the wages paid the Cubans were low. He had the necessary capital, 
knowledge and managerial ability to establish a textile factory. Many 
men would have seen this combination of circumstances as an opportun- 
ity for making a fortune. But Mr. Hedges saw a different opportunity. 
He saw an opportunity to help his fellows by providing employment for 
many underpaid workers, by establishing a model factory community 
and by reducing the price of cloth in Cuba. Accordingly he built a fac- 
tory, and nearby he built comfortable cottages, a school and a hospital. 
He paid his workers a good wage, and provided their children with the 
opportunity of gaining an education. Medical care was provided for all. 
He sold his cloth at a lower price than similar cloth had been selling 
for. Thus he used his capital and business ability to reduce the price 
of an essential commodity for all the people of Cuba, and to create a 
community of prosperous folks with a song in their hearts, a smile on 
their faces and joy in their walk. 

Perhaps if he had built the factory with the purpose of making as 
much money as possible, he might have made more money though Mr. 
Hedges seems to be doubtful. But what if his deposits with the Na- 
tional City Bank were a million dollars more? Would his life have been 
more successful? Would he have derived more satisfaction? Would 
the realization that he was a very wealthy man have meant more to him 
than to be surrounded by happy, friendly, grateful men and women, 
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and strong robust children who love and admire him? Did Mr. Hedges 
make a sacrifice in gaining these things instead of more money? He 
had his choice. Did he choose wisely and intelligently? Or did he 
sacrifice a golden opportunity for some sentimental slush about helping 
his fellows? 

Man needs more than wealth to live a significant life. He needs 
a significant purpose to use his wealth for. A man needs more than 
managerial ability. He needs a worthy purpose to use his managerial 
purpose for. Mr. Hedges was fortunate in that he found in the Cuban 
situation an opportunity to use his wealth and business ability in a way 
that made them contribute not only to the well-being of others but to 
the richness and significance of his own life. 

The elements of greatness and the satisfactions of life would seem 
from the consideration of thes. few persons to be bound up intimately 
with an expansion of our interest to include mankind and with the pur- 
suit of a worthwhile objective. Failure in life comes with the arrest 
of the expansion of interest at an infantile level, and the consequent 
desires for honor, power and special privilege. In brief success comes 
with the flowering of life into significant purposes, broadened sym- 
pathies and increasing sensitivity to the best. Success comes from ac- 
cepting democratic ideals; failure from the domination of fascist atti- 
tudes. If the term “sacrifice” is to be used, it should be applied to the 
fascist for giving up the chance of becoming really alive to all that is 
good and inspiring to satisfy his desire for power. Like Esau, the fas- 
cist sells his birthright for a lamb stew. 

Persons who act nobly and courageously in the face of some com- 
mon danger do not make sacrifices. Instead they act so as to lessen as 
far as possible the confronting evil or misfortune. The person in a 
small village who continues to eat while his neighbor’s house burns is 
simply not intelligent. If he should go out and help put out the fire, it 
is true his dinner may get cold, but what is that compared: to the atro- 
phying of his active sympathy and the blight of indifference, to say 
nothing of social estrangement and the danger that his own house may 
catch fire. By going out and helping the neighbor he does the only 
thing compatible with a life made rich by being really a part of the 
community. 

Social evils as well as common physical ones may require unpleas- 
ant action on our part. But this does not mean.that inaction will be 
less unpleasant. No doubt we would like to live in a world where there 
are no social evils or problems, and we may strive to act as though there 
were none. But there are social evils and we must make some response 
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to them. Frequently they force upon us a difficult choice. During 
the present war and immediately preceding it, we were confronted with 
a resurgence of barbarism. Did the young men who willingly entered 
the fighting forces of our country sacrifice themselves? Would they 
have avoided sacrificing themselves if they had stayed out of the army, 
through pull with some official, and continued the pursuit of pleasure ? 
Is a social mindedness which causes us to respond to social dangers 
and misfortunes undesirable? Is the person whose social nature re- 
mains undeveloped and who lives only for himself better off than the 
person who is responsive to social misfortune? 


We need to develop the same attitude toward coping with social 
misfortunes that we admire in meeting individual misfortunes. Mis- 
fortunes cannot be avoided. Nature does not guarantee us against dis- 
ease, drouth, tornadoes, nor against war, superstition and bigotry. 
These may be anyone’s lot, and when they come they must be met. 
Though nature does not guarantee anyone against these misfortunes, 
no matter how virtuous, it does guarantee that those who meet the 
issues of life with courage and high purpose will suffer less than those 
who seek to run away from their problems or those who are crushed and 
embittered by them. 

The reaction of a great pharmacologist, Dr. A. D. Muirhead, to 
an incurable disease will illustrate the point. When this great man 
discovered that he was a victim of Addison’s disease, he might have 
retired from his work and complained about his misfortune and have 
grown cynical. Instead he resolved that he would make of his mis- 
fortune an opportunity to carry on research regarding Addison’s dis- 
ease. His efforts to increase our knowledge regarding this disease 
extended his own life a few months. But more important, his active 
interest in research and his desire to promote the welfare of man pre- 
vented the disease from destroying his soul as well as his body. 

Misfortunes due to ignorance and ill will remain misfortunes, no 
matter how we may react. But our reaction will affect the quality 
and magnitude of the misfortune. When the citizens of Athens de- 
cided to end the life of their most distinguished citizen, Socrates could 
have met his misfortune by ranting against the human race, especially 
against the bigotry of the Athenians and the laws under which he was 
to be executed. In this way he would have added to the misfortune 
of losing a few years of his life that of doing violence to all that had 
given richness and nobility to his life. To his ideals, to his love of 
Athens and to the law he remained true to the end. As he had never 
permitted himself to be swept off his feet by good fortune, so he re- 
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fused to permit misfortune to become a double misfortune by em- 
bittering him and filling him with hate. 

Millions of young men, and men in their prime, have been re- 
quired to leave their civilian pursuits, interrupt their vocational plans 
and join the fighting forces of our nation. This was a misfortune, 
though some may have derived considerable good from the experience. 
But it was a misfortune that resulted from a social evil that was about 
to overwhelm the earth, and had to be met. The fact that civilization 
was threatened with destruction has been the misfortune of our gen- 
eration. The fact that individuals were pulled out of their families, 
away from their communities, their jobs, their schools and their friends 
was an individual misfortune as truly as physical injury is a misfor- 
tune. But what would it have been had a person been so insensitive to 
the needs of civilization and to the perii of his country that he evaded 
the call to military service? Misfortune long ago overtook such per- 
sons. Somehow and for some reason, they failed to attain attitudes 
essential to human success and to acquire those traits which are the 
basis of our respect for mankind. Our generation is unfortunate in 
having a colossal social evil to contend with. To meet the common 
misfortune with courage and high ideals is the best we can do. To meet 
it as if we were indifferent to human welfare and to the traditions and 
ideals of our group, to meet it as if comfort and safety were our domi- 
nant values would make it a double misfortune. We would by so doing 
let it stunt and distort our moral and spiritual growth. 

Many men in fighting for their country and for civilization have 
suffered the additional misfortune of being blinded, deafened or crip- 
pled, and others are likely to. These misfortunes will always be mis- 
fortunes, and nothing that we or they can do can make them otherwise. 
But the wounded may by their attitude limit the scope of their mis- 
fortunes, and many no doubt will discover that by meeting their mis- 
fortunes constructively and courageously that their lives will become 
richer than they now anticipate. But those who meet the misfortunes 
by becoming bitter and cynical, and constantly complain of their hard 
luck will add greatly to their misfortunes. Their wounds will become 
not merely wounds to their bodies but will deaden their sensitiveness 
to the fine things of life and deprive them of the satisfaction of add- 
ing as best they can to the spiritual heritage of mankind. Only by 
continuing to fight for civilization can their misfortunes be prevented 
from becoming disasters. 

Though the individual must accept misfortunes that are socially 
caused as being beyond his power to control, yet collectively or as a 
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nation, we may be able to free the world of some of its social mis- 
fortunes. The pressing problem confronting us today is how to do 
collectively what each one of us would like to do, yet cannot do in- 
dividually. Take the misfortunes of war. Everyone of us would like 
to see a world freed of war, yet this is something that requires more 
than individual action. Our only chance of doing something effective 
is through collective action. Most of us would like to relieve the suf- 
fering in China, in Russia and in western and southern Europe, and 
to help these devastated countries get back on their feet. But individu- 
ally we can do next to nothing. Collectively we might do much. Most 
of us would like to see the slum areas of American cities cleared away 
and the housing conditions in villages and on farms improved. Indi- 
vidually we can do little. Collectively we could do much. 


* * * K *K 


The good of the individual depends upon the pursuit of worthy 
ends, and the value and significance of life are best measured in terms 
of the effective pursuit of worthy ends. This principle of life holds not 
only for the individual. It holds for organizations of individuals. 
The family that becomes so absorbed in its own affairs that its mem- 
bers show no interest in affairs outside the family is not likely to be 
as happy a family as the family that develops outside interests. When 
each member of the family has interests outside the family, there is 
less danger of curbing the personality of each other. We can be 
smothered psychologically as well as physically by too close contact. 
Ministers have observed that self-centered churches do not flourish 
as well as churches that are missionary minded. By developing interest 
beyond itself, by engaging in common enterprises directed toward the 
good of others, churches seem to improve economically as well as so- 
cially and spiritually. 

Does this principle apply to nations? The rich returns in friend- 
ship and in trade resulting from our befriending China, the hemispheric 
solidarity resulting from our good neighbor policy, the loyalty and good 
will of the Filipinos toward us as a result of our efforts to help them 
rise culturally, economically and politically, and the pride and satisfac- 
tion we have found in helping nations that need help indicate that na- 
tions too may profit by not being self-centered. This inference is 
strengthened by a consideration of our narrowly nationalistic policy of 
excluding Japanese from our country. The Japanese exclusion act 
not merely inflamed the Japanese ; it encouraged a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude in our country. It is rather safe to say that self-centered 
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nationalism has not contributed much, if anything, to the economic 
welfare and moral tone of nations, not to mention the welfare of 
mankind. 

One of the worst moral as well as economic collapses of our 
country resulted from abandoning a policy of humanitarianism for 
one of narrow nationalism following World War I. It is easy, and 
some say futile, to ask what would have happened had so and so 
happened? That such questions are easy is admitted; that they are 
futile, I deny. It is very important to ask as we look back at great 
moments of history what would have happened if so and so had been 
different. It is obvious that we can’t answer such questions, but they 
can prod us into a careful examination of our course and perhaps pre- 
pare us for wiser action if similar conditions should recur. What 
would have happened if our country had carried through in the twenties 
the work it began in 1917? What would have happened had Wilson’s 
ideals been adopted? We do not know, but there is a clear relation 
between our repudiation of his ideals and the failure of the League of 
Nations, the depression of 1930 and the present war. 

Apparently nations, like individuals, families and churches need 
interests outside themselves. At least an intelligent pursuit of their 
interest involves an effort to promote peace, prosperity, and good will 
throughout the world. Individually we can do little to attain these 
ends. Collectively, as a nation acting through our government, we 
can do much. Self-interest, interest in our fellow citizens and interest 
in mankind should urge that we use our collective might in the pur- 
suit of worthwhile goals. 

Our nation has an enviable record in international affairs. On the 
whole we have stood for justice and law, and have more than once be- 
friended the weak. To be a citizen of a nation which has such a record 
is no insignificant thing. When President Quezon of the Philippines, 
in the dark days of 1942 when the Japanese had rocked us back on 
our heels, expressed the gratitude of the Filipinos for what we had 
done to promote their welfare, and pledged their undying loyalty to 
America, every American felt proud. We had done a difficult job 
well, and though few of us had a hand in the fine work of elevating 
the economic standards in those islands and preparing them for self- 
government, yet collectively we all had a share and we rightly found 
satisfaction. 

Following the war there will be many things that will appeal to 
us individually but which will require collective action if anything ef- 
fective is done. In China human suffering is and will remain for years 
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on a tremendous scale. The Chinese will need food, clothes, tools, 
houses, doctors, engineers and teachers. It is not likely that they will 
be able to pay for the things they will need. The same statements 
may be made regarding millions in India and in Europe. What are 
we going to do about the needs of our fellow men. Individually we can 
do little. But collectively we can do much, if we will. That we 135 
million of the most fortunate people on earth, the heirs of a history of 
humanitarianism of which we are proud should do nothing to help 
our fellows in this critical hour is unbelievable. 


How we can give effective expression to our humanitarianism 
collectively is not clear. The debt of our nation is reaching what some 
think is the limit of even a country as wealthy as ours. To carry the 
debt charges and the other necessary expense of government is going 
to be so difficult that in the opinion of some, the government or the 
people acting collectively through the government, will not have the 
resources to take an active part in relieving suffering and in helping 
the devastated countries rebuild. On the other hand, it may be pointed 
out that unless we can keep our factories and farms producing at near 
capacity, there will be widespread unemployment in our country, and 
our income will fall to a level that will make impossible the balancing 
of our budget. Thus in an effort to save our wealth we may lose it, 
and along with it the opportunity to contribute greatly to the welfare of 
mankind. These are admittedly problems for the economists and 
statesmen to solve. And it is imperative that they solve them if we 
are to be saved a widespread feeling of resentment and frustration at 
the failure of our economic system to make it possible for men of good 
will to produce efficiently and to share their good fortune and surplus 
with those who suffer from lack of food, clothing, fuel, houses and 
medical care. 


This year it is estimated that we are going to produce approxi- 
mately 150 billions of dollars worth of goods. A large part of these 
goods will consist of engines of destruction and munitions, but they 
represent nonetheless human labor, managerial ability and raw ma- 
terials. It is as easy to produce prefabricated houses as destroyers, re- 
frigerators as bombs and numerous other commodities that enrich life 
as to produce the implements of war. Following the war it should be 
easier, for today approximately twelve million of our men are in the 
armed forces. When they have defeated the enemy, and they return 
to the factories, the farms and the stores of our country, the productive 
capacity of our nation should increase. As it now is, we have taken 
from productive work twelve million men, provided them with tanks, 
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airplanes, guns and ships, as well as with food and clothing, and are 
sending billions of dollars worth of supplies of all kinds to our allies, 
and still have more food and clothing for ourselves than we had ten 
years ago. 

These things we have been able to do collectively under the moti- 
vation of war—under the necessity of defeating our enemies. This 
effort we consider necessary to preserve civilization. When the war 
shall be won and civilization saved, at least temporarily from the hordes 
of savages that have sprung up from within, can’t we do as much to 
make secure and happy the lives of those we have rescued from bar- 
barism, and to prevent a resurgence of another wave of barbarism en- 
gendered by hatred of a culture that refuses to use its productive energy 
to alleviate the needless suffering of millions? 

Suppose, speaking figuratively, our good old Uncle Sam should 
following this war call us together and address us in somewhat the 
following way: 

“You my children, have done a fine job. You formed one of the 
greatest fighting forces the world has ever seen and in the shortest time ; 
you superbly equipped your fighting men and supplied billions of dol- 
lars worth of food, clothing and implements of war to our allies; you 
played a decisive part in the struggle for civilization. We should all 
be proud of what we have done. But the job is not over. There are 
millions of people who will yet die as a result of this war unless we send 
them food and doctors and help them rebuild their homes. We can’t 
let our friends down now. If we do, the glad day of victory will for 
them be blighted by disappointment and disillusionment, and soon hate 
and resentment will drive love and gratitude from their hearts. And 
on our side we shall seek ways of justifying our inaction in the face of 
overwhelming need. And we shall be caught again in the vicious circle 
leading to war. To avoid this let us continue to work and produce to 
save mankind from hunger and a spiritual blight, now that we have 
saved it from a barbaric tyranny. Let us ask the mothers who manned 
the factories to return to their homes and take care of their children. 
The husbands, brothers and fathers can now produce the needed goods. 
Let us continue to work to produce the goods we need, and as much as 
we can for those who are less fortunate.”’ 

This is what Uncle Sam needs to say. If he said it, the morale of 
our people would soar sky high. 

We may discover that humanitarianism is good economics. The 
problem of finding work for the millions in the fighting forces and 
the other millions now making the instruments of war when the war 
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is over, is disturbing all thoughtful citizens. It is obvious that we 
cannot do this unless there is an effective demand for the goods we 
have demonstrated our capacity to produce. The resolution to help the 
suffering millions in Europe, China and India, even if no orthodox 
means of exchanging goods can be immediately worked out, will help 
to create that demand. Such a humanitarian project to help others, 
undertaken collectively, might prove a source of economic security and 
prosperity to the 135 million of us viewed individually. It is certain 
that unless we can find some way of using our productive resources, 
an economic collapse greater than that of 1929 will engulf us. 

But the economic aspect of our problem is not the most important 
one. To stress economic advantage in the face of world suffering and 
our tremendous productive capacity, is to put the cart before the horse. 
What do we want fertile farms, productive mines, great factories, 
thousands of engineers, millions of trained workers and great organ- 
izers for, if we cannot use this great economic strength for worthwhile 
purposes? We have succeeded in hafnessing this power to the humani- 
tarian project of defeating those who would destroy civilization. After 
the victory an equally great humanitarian project, and one which should 
be equally effective in unleashing our productive capacities, is the re- 
building of civilization and helping men and women pick up the broken 
threads of their lives and begin anew. 

To feed as far as we are able the hungry, to provide medical care 
for the sick, to house the homeless, should appeal to us because we are 
kind and compassionate, and because to do so is in line with the ethical 
idealism we have voiced as Christians and lovers of our fellow men. 
Not to do our best to relieve suffering would deal our self-respect and 
moral sentiments a mortal blow. Throughout our history we have 
avowed Christian ideals. If we should go back on them in this hour of 
human need, and try to enjoy an abundance of economic goods regard- 
less of the suffering of our fellow men, we would be compelled to fol- 
low the devices of fascists in quieting the voice of conscience. We 
would rationalize our behavior, we would separate our ideals and our 
conduct by putting them in different compartments, we would develop 
a cynical attitude toward all ideals, we would develop hatred for those 
whose presence indicts us for being selfish and heartless, and we would 
try to lose ourselves in an orgy of mad excitement and pleasure seeking. 
In brief, we would commit spiritual suicide. 

We came dangerously close to doing this following World War I. 
The great slogan under which we fought in 1917-1918 was ‘““Make the 
world safe for democracy.” This idealism appealed to the American 
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people. But for political reasons, too complicated to describe here, we 
refused to carry through. We abandoned our idealism, and tried to 
distract our attention from our moral failure through the mad pursuit 
of wealth and pleasure. We undertook to follow a hardhoiled economic 
policy and brought down on us the economic crash of 1929. A similar 
policy today would be worse morally, spiritually and economically. A 
nation can’t continue to draw recklessly on its spiritual reserves without 
facing final and complete collapse. In recent years we have promised 
ourselves that we are going to stick with our ideals, and this has re- 
stored our self-respect. To repudiate our ideals again in the space of 
twenty-five years might deaden our moral sensibilities for generations 
to come. 

Economically a collapse would be more disastrous than in 1920 be- 
cause of the rapid technologic progress since World War I. The de- 
mand for goods necessary to keep our economic systems healthy is 
many times greater than in 1920, and the national debt has reached 
a level that necessitates a high income if we are to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy. Furthermore, it is not likely that people are going to be as 
orderly and patient in a second great depression in their lifetime, as 
they were in the first, especially since they firmly believe that the 
goods they need can be produced. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we follow our ideals through, and put service before profits. 

Fortunately, humanitarian and economic interests point in the 
same direction, giving another demonstration of the truth of Jesus’ 
statement regarding the relation of economic prosperity to brotherly 
love. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto thee.” If our nation will seek to 
do its best by a suffering world, we shall not only promote the welfare 
of others and contribute to the cause of peace, but we shall ourselves 
be economically better off than we would be, were we to close our plants 
and curtail production on the farms, thus throwing millions of our citi- 
zens out of work and creating economic insecurity for all. 

The failure to live up to our Christian and democratic ideals dur- 
ing the 1920s resulted in a pleasure mad decade of cynicism, selfish- 
ness and lawlessness. The prohibition amendment was made the scape- 
goat for our moral decline, as if persons who enjoy internal peace and 
zest and joy in doing a worthwhile job are likely to become alcoholics, or 
cynical, or lawbreakers, or scornful of democracy. If following World 
War I, we had put our shoulders to the wheel, and had used our pro- 
ductive power and might for a worthy goal, we might have enjoyed 
prosperity, national health and happiness, and avoided the evils of al- 
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coholism. But we would not have it so. We insisted that our allies 
pay for the supplies we had contributed to a common cause. We re- 
fused to assume any responsibility for the peace of the world. We 
made the trade of the world more difficult by raising our tariff wall. 
For what purpose? 

Moral failure on our part today would not only be disastrous to 
our spiritual welfare. It would affect seriously the spiritual welfare 
of the suffering peoples of the world. Peoples throughout the world 
have looked upon Americans as kind and generous, and they have re- 
garded our civilization as an example of what men can do in the way 
of building political institutions. What would be the effect on them, 
if we should close our eyes to the need of the world and attempt to 
enjoy roast beef and turkey while they died of hunger? Would not a 
great hope go out of their lives? Would not their confidence in the pos- 
sibility of mankind rising to a genuinely humane level be given a death 
blow? In their hearts they would know that man, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, is brutish, and that white men, in spite of the 
veneer of civilization, are in truth “‘blond beasts of the north.” 


The aspiration of mankind everywhere to create a society of jus- 
tice and brotherhood would be given a severe blow. And we would set 
by our behavior the pattern of a new brutality, and plant in the hearts of 
men everywhere hate and resentment against civilization, especially 
against those civilized nations that live riotously while others starve. 
Our efforts to save the world from barbarism would only mean that 
we had prevented Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo from imposing their 
particular brand of barbarism. The world, in spite of the death of 
millions of men who fought for justice and decency, would return to 
a barbarism of hate, brutality and indifference to the suffering of 
others, and we who pride ourselves on being champions of democracy 
and human rights would become the leaders of a new upsurge of 
barbarism. 

But not all needs for collective action are outside our country. 
There are many things which need to be done within our country, and 
which we would like to do, but which require collective action. Though 
the 135 million of us, viewed collectively, are enormously wealthy, 
many of us are poor. In the prosperous year of 1929 more than sixteen 
million families had an income of less than $2,000. In 1936 as many 
families received less than $1,163 as received more. The income re- 
ceived most frequently that year was $1,000. It is clear to all that a 
family cannot live on $1,000 a year, or on $1,200, or even on $2,000 as 
they have a right to expect in this wealthy country. But there is not 
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much that a single person can do to eliminate slums, provide educational 
opportunities at the university level for all who have character and 
ability, lift the haunting fear of pauperism from those growing old, 
and in other ways raise the standard of living. These things need to be 
done. They appeal to us. To do them requires collective action. To 
fail to take such action will invite both economic and moral decline. 


If we should resolve that every family in America is to have a 
comfortable and sanitary home in which to live, that all shall have an 
income sufficient to make possible an abundance of good food, ade- 
quate medical care, security against loss of income due to sickness or 
unemployment ; if we implemented this resolution as effectively as we 
have implemented the resolution to defeat our enemies, we would raise 
the morale and the spiritual level of our people, and would go a long 
way to keep healthy our economic system by keeping the wheels of in- 
dustry humming and the farms producing at full capacity. An indi- 
vidual, especially an athlete, cannot keep healthy without exercise; nor 
can an economic system. 


Fortunately for the future of our country there is a growing 
recognition that a high standard of living for the rank and file of our 
citizens is necessary, if our factories, farms, stores, banks, doctors and 
amusement houses are to be prosperous. Everyone has a stake in mass 
prosperity. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly difficult for anyone to 
be prosperous unless all are. 


While economic necessity is a legitimate reason to urge a higher 
standard of living and augurs well for the future, the demand for a 
higher standard of living should not be made to rest on economic con- 
siderations. We don’t feed a-starving man because later he may be- 
come a good customer or pay us for our trouble. We don’t pick up the 
fallen child and comfort him in order to make him our customer or to 
add to our wealth. We don’t send children to school merely to make 
them better workers and to stimulate their desires for goods. We don't 
seek to ease the suffering of the sick and to restore their health merely 
to increase their economic value to the community. We don’t help the 
blind and the crippled to become proficient in a vocation merely to 
make them economically more valuable. We do these things because 
they are among the fundamental objectives of man, especially of civil- 
ized man. These are among the things for which we want wealth, 
power and skill. Not to do these things would do violence to our native 
compassion and to the humanitarian ideals we kave built up through the 


centuries. 
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A humanitarian attitude toward the sufferers in Europe and Asia 
and toward those who suffer needlessly here is cloth of one piece. If 
we allow ourselves to become indifferent regarding starvation in 
Europe and China, we are not likely to be greatly concerned about the 
sufferers in bread lines in America. When once we begin to limit our 
sympathies, the dry rot continues, and soon we find ourselves callous. 
and indifferent toward all suffering outside our immediate group. 


The nineteenth century was perhaps the greatest century man has 
ever experienced. The twentieth century might have been and may 
yet become greater. But so far it has been a century of blasted hopes 
and suffering on a scale that dwarfs all other periods. But our world 
is still fluid. It is still possible for us to enjoy the abundance made 
possible by scientists and inventors and the good will long dreamed of 
by lovers of man. But how long the doors to a glorious future can be 
kept open is unknown. If we do not fill the great areas of new possi- 
bilities created by men of genius with love, justice and brotherhood, 
they will be filled with hate, injustice and bitterness. We stand at a 
threshold. It may be the threshold of a new birth, and our suffering 
may be the birth pangs of a more perfect social order, or it may be that 
we stand on the threshold of a new age of barbarism, and that our suf- 
fering only signalizes the first steps of a dark age from which the 
candles of human decency, justice, kindness arid love are being extin- 
guished by the winds of hate, fear, superstition and selfishness. 


Never in the history of mankind has there been more to work for 
than now. Never have we been so close to the promised land of justice 
and brotherhood. A united push by men of good will should put us 
over the top. Can the moral force needed for this concerted effort be 
generated in time? The activities of churches, of organizations for 
world peace; the many writers who keenly sense the need for moral 
greatness; the many heads of corporations and labor leaders who are 
working for better relations between capital and labor; the efforts of 
wise and temperate leaders of whites and blacks to reduce the tension 
between the two races; and the popularity of statesmen who seek to 
broaden the opportunities of the masses, encourag. the belief that the 
needed moral force will be generated and mobilized in time. 

On the other hand, the activities of pressure groups in congress and 
on administrators ; the apparent inclination of various economic groups, 
capitalists, industrialists, farmers and labor leaders to put the narrow 
interest of their respective groups above that cf the nation; the efforts 
of various organizations to deaden the moral enthusiasm of America 
as she shows signs of becoming a helpful leader of mankind ; the efforts 
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of intemperate and irresponsible agitators who, in the name of justice, 
fan the fires of race fears and hatred, can but have a sobering effect on 
any optismism we may have regarding the immediate future of mankind. 


In short, whether we and the other peoples of the world shall rise 
to the needed moral level is anybody’s guess. But this much is certain, 
upon our doing so will depend our well-being and happiness, and that 
of our children and perhaps grandchildren. If we fail, we shall all 
suffer, and many will be tempted to react as the Epicureans and Stoics 
in another period of cultural decline. We may seek, as did the Epi- 
cureans, to drown our disappointment at the failure of man and our 
feeling of frustration in the pursuit of pleasure, or we may seek, as did 
the Stoics, to develop indifference by convincing ourselves that every- 
thing has been preordained and nothing we can do will change the 
course of human affairs. This would, indeed, mean spiritual death. 


If all should not go well with civilization in the immediate future, 
mankind will suffer a great misfortune. And it will be a misfortune 
for all of us. We can make it a double misfortune if we let it put out 
the light of courage and faith in our own hearts and cause us to become 
cynical and to despair of humanity. For my own part, I find comfort 
in the belief that things are never settled until they are settled right. 
I believe that human nature is such that man can never find satisfaction 
in injustice, brutality and ignorance, and that regardless of what we 
who are living shall do, mankind will some day enjoy another day of 
enlightenment, and once again have the opportunity that is now ours 
of creating a world of peace, justice and brotherhood. Perhaps when 
the opportunity comes again, there will be a more favorable political 
situation and less jealousy and pettiness. The forces of change in our 
universe seem loaded in the direction of progress. Cosmic, biological 
and social evolution indicate this. But preventable or unforeseen acci- 
dents have blocked repeatedly man’s aspirations for justice and brother- 
hood. Some day, if our generation should miss its chance, perhaps 
the forces necessary for effective action will not be kept apart by short- 
sightedness and jealousy. 


But apart from this expression of faith, the salvation of the in- 
dividual in times of crisis and social decay depends, as in times of 
prosperity and hope, upon integrating his life around some inspiring 
purpose and upon making it zestful through the pursuit of a worthy 
goal, which now, more than ever, can be nothing less than an active 
interest in the progress of man. This does not call for sacrifice. It 
calls for intelligence and for seeing life whole. Whether times are good 
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or evil, the good of the individual depends upon seeing his good clearly 
and upon intelligent action. When we do that we can be confident that 
we are also promoting, as best we can, the social good. 


Dr. Muirhead, when confronted with a great personal misfortune, 
did not sacrifice his good as he carried on socially valuable research on 
his dying body. His good, as well as that of society, was served. 
Socrates did not sacrifice his good by drinking the hemlock; he did 
what was best under the circumstances. Both he and Athens suffered 
from the misfortune of ignorance and hate. The young man does not 
sacrifice his good when he abandons his civilian work and enters the 
army ; he does what is best under the circumstances. Both he and his 
nation have the misfortune of being threatened by a wave of barbarism, 
and they meet the evil as best they can. Dr. Grenfell did not sacrifice 
his good by devoting his life to the Eskimos. He found in his service 
that which gives life meaning, zest and happiness. He stands out as 
a pre-eminently successful man, a man who succeeded in attaining the 
various needs of man on a heroic scale. 


Less talk about sacrifice when a man devotes his life to a worthy 
purpose, and more realization that such devotion is of the very essence 


of successful living would be salutary. If man moves forward to a 
better society, the individual who takes an active part and interest in 
that movement finds happiness. If man moves backward, the person 
interested in social progress can hardly find happiness. His sense of 
frustration and disappointment will be too deep for that. Nature does 
not guarantee us happiness even if we are virtuous, and we should be 
sufficiently mature emotionally to recognize this fact. The rains fall 
on the just and the unjust. Tornadoes and plagues of grasshoppers 
show no moral discrimination, neither do influenza, cancer and the 
other diseases of man. Social misfortunes which grow out of social 
diseases such as fear, greed, love of power, narrow nationalism, race 
prejudices and hate, involve the virtuous as well as the vicious, and they 
may make it impossible for anyone to enjoy hzppiness. The well-being 
and happiness of the individual are socially limited. 


We have no assurance that we shall be able to solve the prob- 
lems that perplex us. There may be too many of us who continue 
to cherish a narrow, shortsighted, distorted view of our interests, 
and who seek to promote our interests at the expense of others, 
for us to enjoy a healthy, well integrated, and harmonious society. 
There is no certainty that, because we are defeating fascism on the mili- 
tary front, we shall also defeat it on the social-economic- political and 
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psychological fronts. There is, therefore, no certainty that the in- 
dividual can find happiness in this era. Ina period of social decay, per- 
haps the best substitute for happiness is to become worthy of happiness. 
We can do this by defeating the fascist elements in our own hearts and 
by keeping alive our faith in man and an active interest in the common 
good. If we do this, we cannot miss happiness far. 
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JOHN JAMES HARPER 
By 
C. H. HAMLIN 


organizer and educator among the Disciples of Christ in North 

Carolina, was born on the Harper plantation near Bentonville 
in Johnston County on April 10, 1841. His father, John Harper, was 
a charter member of Mill Creek Church in Johnston County, one of the 
oldest Disciple Churches of the state. J. J. Harper grew to manhood 
on his father’s farm. After attending the local private school, he at- 
tended the classical academy conducted by Josephus Latham in Beau- 
fort County. He then taught four years before being ordained to the 
ministry in 1862. On May 1, 1861 John James Harper married Miss 
Aritta Anderson Daniel of Pitt County. For the last three years of the 
war between the states, Dr. Harper was the state evangelist for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. However, his work was confined to a few counties 
as the federal soldiers had taken his horses. The family home on the 
Harper plantation was used as a hospital after the battle of Bentonville, 
fought near the Harper plantation. The wounded on both sides were 
carried there. Dr. Harper made friends in his work with these soldiers 
of the Blue and of the Gray. 


D: JOHN JAMES HARPER, for many years the outstanding 


Although Dr. John James Harper was never active in politics, he 
was chosen by the citizens of Johnston County to represent them in the 
state senate in 1881. There he took an active part in legislation pertain- 
ing to education and temperance. He took an active interest in the state 
prohibition election of 1881 when the question of state prohibition was 
submitted to the voters by the legislature of 1881. However, the dry 
forces lost the state by a vote of 166,325 to 48,370. 


During the years 1876-77 and 1886-87 Dr. Harper was editor of 
The Christian Visitor, the official journal of the Disciples of Christ in 
North Carolina. He was also a contributing editor to The Missionary 
lV eekly published for several years at Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Harper 
always took an active interest in the organized work of the church. He 
presided over eleven state conventions. 


The most tangible contribution of Dr. J. J. Harper was, perhaps, 
his work in connection with the founding of Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege at Wilson, North Carolina. The Disciples had previously made 
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many unsuccessful efforts to found a school in the state; at Hookerton 
in 1854, at Kinston in 1860, at Farmville in 1883, at Old Ford in 


Beaufort County in 1892, and at Ayden in 1893. 


In 1902 the board of trustees of the Wilson Collegiate Institute of- 
fered to sell to the Disciples of Christ the seminary conducted by Joseph 
Kinsey at Wilson. Mr. Kinsey had been a successful educator but hav- 
ing taught for thirty-six years, his health was impaired making it neces- 
sary for him to retire. The Disciples of Christ bought this property in- 
corporating Atlantic Christian College on May 1, 1902. Mr. George 
Hackney became treasurer of the board of trustees and Dr. J. J. Harper, 
as chairman of the board, visited the churches to stimulate interest in 
the institution. The college opened in September 1902 with a faculty 
of nine members and 185 students with J. C. Coggins serving as presi- 
dent. Finally in 1904 Dr. J. J. Harper was persuaded to leave his 
church at Washington, North Carolina, and accept the presidency of 
Atlantic Christian College. For the first year he cheerfully served the 
institution without salary and preached for the local church at Wilson. 
The college bestowed upon him the honorary degree of LL. D. This po- 
sition as president Dr. Harper held until his death on January 17, 1908. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CoLUMBUS TABERNACLE SERMONS, VoL. AND II. By William Henry 
Book. The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By W. H. Book. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 203 p. 


These three volumes of sermons by one of the most colorful 
preachers in America deserve much more attention than they have thus 
far received. One thinks not a little of Walter Scott, “Raccoon” John 
Smith, Lorenzo Dow and other pioneer evangelists as he reads these 
pages. There is a forthright brusqueness of expression and unhesitat- 
ing sincerity of purpose; above all, a saving grace of humor in these 
discourses which help us to understand why the American frontier has 
made such a significant contribution to homiletic history. Book, like 
the other pioneer preachers, has faith in the Bible and in the message 
which it has preserved for the world. He looks upon himself as the 
bearer, rather than the constructor of the gospel which he has to preach. 
He talks about familiar subjects and uses everyday language in dealing 
with them. He is concerned with great vital themes, rather than with 
the commonplace or the trivial. He speaks upon eternal values instead 
of the passing sensations of the hour. While there is a fine fund of 
humor present in all these books, it is never of the purely cheap or 
claptrap variety. Book is not a “rabble-rouser” although he does know 
how to stir the emotions of the common people. He can be eloquent 
upon occasion and there are flights of oratory in his books which will 
stand comparison with the most brilliant embodiments of sermonic 
literature. Perhaps the most striking feature of all three volumes is 
their simplicity. Nobody needs a special glossary or lexicon in order 
to get at the author’s meaning. Whether he agrees with the preacher 
or not the reader can at least understand what he is trying to say. The 
title “Sermons for the People” might be applied quite appropriately to 
all three collections. They are discourses not for a few or for the 
elite, but for everybody. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN Etuics. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1935. 244 p. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s Gifford lectures were reviewed in this magazine 
almost immediately upon their publication in this country. The present 
volume represents an earlier series of addresses which embodies the 
general theologic position advocated in “The Nature and Destiny of 
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Man.” Christian ethics is interpreted from a definitely theologic point 
of view which the author regards as essential for any understanding 
of the Christian program for life. The position occupied in these lec- 
tures is in general harmony with Dr. Niebuhr’s earlier work entitled 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society” which went far toward establishing 
its author’s reputation in his own chosen field. 


In order to understand Niebuhr’s view of Christian ethics we must 
get clearly before our minds his doctrine of Christian perfectionism. 
The Renaissance thinkers, he tells us, believe in the perfectibility of 
human society and in the practically unlimited horizon of human 
progress. Hence, they went to work to relieve distress and to improve 
hygienic and other living conditions. The Reformation theologians, 
on the other hand, did not believe in the perfectibility of human nature 
nor even in its improvement to any considerable extent. Therefore, 
they made no special effort to improve temporal conditions or to build 
up a better social order. Niebuhr insists that Christian ethics, like 
Christian theology, is essentially paradoxic and must be interpreted in 
the light of this fact. The Renaissance humanists were wrong in theory 
but to a large extent right in practice. The Reformation theologians 
were right in theory but were wrong in their neglect of social reform. 
While the sermon on the mount and Christian idealism in general can 
never be realized perfectly on earth, nevertheless we must strive toward 
the approximation of the ideal since only in this way can we make 
any progress whatsoever. 
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POTPOURRI 


MONG the publications which have come to our desk during the 
A past quarter are the following: World Peace, Calcutta, India; 
The Christian Counter; The Central Christian; Peachtree Chris- 
tian Church Bulletin; The Church and the Community, Christchurch, 
New Zealand; Northwest Christian College Bulletin; House News 
(Disciples Divinity House) ; The Truth; The Soul Winner; The Can- 
ton Christian; Religious Education Quarterly, Wellington, New Zea- 
land; The Scroll; The College of the Bible Quarterly; The Christian 
Evangelist; The Christian Standard; The Christian Century; The 
Commonweal; The Lookout; The Front Rank and several others. 

Readers of the QUARTERLY will note with special appreciation the 
greeting from the new Dean of the School of Religion, Dr. Shelton. 
Dean Shelton with his family consisting of Mrs. Shelton and their 
daughter, son-in-law, and granddaughter arrived in Indianapolis the 
last week in August. They have been welcomed by many of their 
friends at their new home, 445 Blue Ridge Road. 

We have heard from a number of our chaplains during the past 
quarter, including Captain S. W. Hartfelter, Cpl. Gerald B. Krueger 
and Chaplain G. O. Tease. Through Mrs. Moore we have also heard 
from Dr. W. J. Moore who is now serving in the Pacific area. We 
would like to reprint all the messages we have received but space condi- 
tions will not permit. For example, Chaplain Tease says: ‘For almost 
four years I have been engaged in chaplaincy work in the Australian 
army, serving under active service conditions and in homeland camps 
. . . Lhave had a happy and blessed time in this ministry, having taken 
many confessions of faith in groups of two or three up to 85 at one 
invitation.” Captain Hartfelter sends his subscription to SHANE with 
expressions of appreciation concerning the magazine. Gerald Krueger 
has written several times from England where he has been serving with 
the American forces. 

W. L. Morrow of Austin, Texas, has written a new hymn which 
he expects to place on the market in a short time. We understand that 
the music has been prepared by Mrs. Cleo C. Milligan. 

Elizabeth E. Graham of Springfield, Illinois, writes concerning 
the Vachel Lindsay issue of SHANE: “Please send me sixty copies. . . 
I think you people have made a real contribution.” 

We have a request for additional issues of SHANE from the Jewish 
National and University Library, Jerusalem. The last issue of the 
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magazine went to over 300 leading colleges and universities scattered 
throughout the world. 

Mrs. P. C. Hedger writes us from Hollywood, California, to send 
greetings to the SHANE family and also encloses a full column report 
of Dr. A. C. Garnett’s message to the Conference on Science, Religion 
and Philosophy at Columbia University published in the Christian 
Science Monitor for September 12. 


The following excerpt from a letter from the president of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, is typical of many others 
which we have received during the past few months: 


I have read it (SHANE QUARTERLY) with great interest and ap- 
preciation and shall add it to my rather extensive Vachel Lindsay col- 
lection. I first became acquainted with Lindsay when he recited some 
of his poems at Yale while I was teaching there in 1917. I came to 
Allegheny shortly thereafter and had him here at the college and he 
stayed at my house. Later he made other visits to Allegheny, and | 
ran across him at other times. He had a glorious record as a poet and 
did some fine American things. As a long time teacher of English 
I appreciated his work and what he had done for American poetry. 
There is much factual matter of importance in your QUARTERLY and 
many things of real interest to anyone who loves American literature. 


J. R. Scuutrz. 
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Z. 


College of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 


Since Butler was first established under the name of Northwestern 
Christian University the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
been the very heart of the institution. Since 1924 three other colleges 
have been added, each being the outgrowth of a department of the 
original Butler College, but responsibility of giving a general and 
liberal education has remained in the College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences. 


Students may major in the various departments in the fields of 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and home economics. In 
cooperation with the College of Education, Liberal Arts students are 
prepared for various teaching positions in our secondary schools. 
Liberal Arts students may qualify for a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
journalism and economics, instruction in which is given in the College 
of Business Administration. 


Another important function of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences is the preparation of students in the various pre-professional 
fields such as pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-medical tech- 
nology, pre-forestry, pre-law, pre-library and pre-engineering. 


The Liberal Arts Department of Religion prepares students for 
admission to the Graduate School of Religion by a thorough four-year 
course with a major in religion and leading to the Bachelor of Arts 


degree. 


Two-year courses are also offered which lead to the titles of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sciences. 


For further information inquiries should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR, Butler University 


or to the 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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